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P — I'll be here, a!! alonj, T;iih 
moves. We Vo s:oiny to rot or. with 
of people in the country, \vc r.iiiy 



i iio Jury mcnc's, 
this wounify. A lo; 
find, they tool the 



* 'resilient i s do:ny; the best he can i«: the damn ihinir. ii 
] hud wanted to cover-up — they probably thiak the 
President can cover-up. It I wanted to, I sure haven't 
done it very woii, have i? 
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Nixon iit/itomcnt iouuod Au<junt 15, 1575: 



It io aloo truo, ao I ouy on May 22nd, that I took 
of, any oubooquont ol'forto to covor up tho illocal ncto 
brouk-in, ' ' » 



' • • ,\ \ , / ■ 
» * / • i • . 



no part in, and wao not awaro 
nanociatod with tho V/ator^uto 

i 
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from Nixon statement of April 17# 1972* 

An I hnvo onid bofo re and X hnvo onid tliroughout thio entire ranttor, nil government 
omployoos anil especially V/lilto Houno staff cmjfLoyeoo aro oxpoctod fully to coopcrnto in thio 
matter. I condemn any MXMX& nttompts to covor up in tldo case, no muttor who io involved# 

from Nixon statement issued August 1 5 » 1 973 s ’ ■’ 

My consiotent position from the beginning hao boon to get out the fact 3 about 
Watergate, not to covor them up 0 , • 



from Nixon presa conference, March 6, 1974: 

At all times it hao been my goal to hnvo a complete disclosure of this whole situation 
because, as you know, I hnvo said there can bo no cloud over the White House. I wont that 
cloud removed } that’s one of the reasons we hnvo cooperated as we have with the special 
prosecutor. We will also cooperate with tho Rodino committee. The facts will come out. 

. from Nixon question-answer session in Houston, March 19> 1974* ■ ’ . • 

It shpuld not have been covorod tip, and I have done 'the very best that I can over 
the past year to seo that it is uncovered. .. 




i'or use with covor-up oxcorptu from ( )/\ f j/ r ]?. tapo 



.from Nixon pros;; conforonco of Au/just 2 ( J, 1<//2: 

/ 

And with regard to who is investigating it now, X think it would be well to notice 
that the H3I ia conducting a full field invootitfation. The Department of Juotico f of 
courno, i3 in charge of the prosecution and presenting the matter to the grand jury. 

The Senato Ban)d.ng and Currency Committee is conducting an investigation. Tho Govern- 
ment Accounting Office, and independent agency, is conducting an investigation of those ' 
aspects which involve the campaign aponding law 0 .. 0 thcso investigationa.. 8 havo at my 
direction had tho total cooperation of the — not nhly tho White House — but also of all 
agencies of govemment 0 o.o , 

I think under -these circumstances we aro doing everything we can to take this incident 
and to investigate it and not to cover it up. What really hurts in matters of this sort 
18 not tho fact that thoy occur<>#ooWha't really hurto lo if you try to cover it up©*s« 

We have cooperated completely. We have indicated tliat we wont all tho facts brought 
out and, that as far as any people who are guilty are concerned, they should be prosecuted. ' 
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i M f Vi • WC, J'! S IS a can °f worms ns you know a 

work H r StUff ‘ ,at T nt ° n - And 1,10 l 1co P lc who 
rkul tins way arc awfully embarrassed. Dut the way 

you hav-c handled all this seems to me has been ver? 
skillful putting your lingers in the leaks that have spruit 
l.orc ? a„d spru „ 6 „, crc . Thc Grand Jury . s dis ^ 

, ^~T^ at is correct. They have completed and thev 
have let them go so there will be no continued invest 
ligation prompted by th e Grand ju ry’s inquiry. 
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^ ' I learned today, incidentally, and 
have not confirmed it, that the GAO auditor who is 
down here is here at the Speaker of the House’s re- 
quest. 

P — That surprises me. 

M — Well, (expletive deleted) the Speaker of the 
House. Maybe we better put a little heat on him. 

P — I think so too. 

H— Because he has a .lot worse problems than he 
is going to find down here. 

D — That’s right. 

H — That is the kind of thing that, you know, we 
really ought to do is call the Speaker and say, “I regret 
to say your calling the GAO down here because of what 
it is going to cause us to do to you.” 

P — Why don’t you see if Harlow will tell him that. 



/ 



D- I supp«v.i* du' %'! r ii.'i'i u i* miv point* to see 

• % • * »* •* o . V * . .* ' • v I *,* .ur.o I think 

"V* u % •’••••» t s i.'u’iv*. will lu* a crest- 
* M, J* 0,1 ,n *‘* ;;, c wash— the civil rights eases in 

advance, Hut Wright Patman’s hearings — Ids banking 
and currency committee— whether we will be successful 
in turning that off or not J don’t know, We have a plan 
Viheje 1^ i )i hhliti i and Itsiih ) an v/Ji o were coun.v.*l for the 
.'/In in l li , ! l t 1 I'l'l-r/ fit* pt'ihji h, yfi U[, fif'd 

visit the live top members and say that if you commence 
hearings you are going to jeopardize the civil rights of 
these individuals in the worst way and they will never 
get a fair trial. 

P — Why not ask that they request to be heard by tho 
committee? 

D — They could say, “If you do commence with these 
hearing we intend to come up and say . what you arc 
doing to the rights of individuals.” Something to that 
effect. 

P — They coulu even got a motion in court to get the 
thing dismissed, 

}{ — Going the other way — 

P — Getting the criminal charges dismissed on the 
grounds of civil rights. 
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D — We have someone approaching the ACLU for 
these guys — having them exert some pressure because 
we don’t just want Stans up there in front of the cam- 
eras with Patman asking all these questions. It is going 
to be the whole thing over and over again. I understand 
too, or I have been told, that John Connally is close 
to Patman and if anyone could talk turkey to Patman, 
Connally could. Jerry Ford is not really taking an active 
interest in this matter that is developing so Stans is 
going to see Jerry Ford and try to brief him and ex- 
plain to him the problems he has. The other thing we 
arc going to do — we are looking at all the campaign * 
reports of every member of that committee because we 
are convinced that none of them complied exactly with 
the law either. If they want to play rough — some day we 
better say, “Gentlemen, we want to call your atten- 
tion that you have not complied with A,B,C, and F 
and we are not going to hold that a secret if you start 
talking campaign violations here.” 

P — What about Ford? Do you think so? Connally 
can’t because of the way he is set up. If anybody can 
do it, Connally could, but if Ford can get the minority 
members. They have some weak men and women on 
that committee, unfortunately. Heckler is alright 
D — Heckler was great 

P — Widnall, ct cetera. Jerry should talk to Widnall. 

After all, if we ever win the House, Jerry wiil be the 
speaker and he could tell him if he did not get off - - - 
he will not be Chairman ever. 

D — That would be very helpful to get all of these 
people at least pulling together. If Jerry could get a 
little action on this. 

H— Damn it Jerry should. That is exactly the thing 
he was talking about, that the reason they are staying 
is so that they can run investigations. 

P — The point is that they ought to raise hell about 
these hearings. I don’t know that the counsel calls the 
members of the committee often. I think if they have to 
have this blunderbuss in the public arena then this is 
ill! it is. 

u — rhac iit the last forum where we have the least 
problem right now. Kennedy has already said he may 
call hearings of the Administrative Practices sub-com- 
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mittee. As these committees spin out oracles we used 
to get busy on each one. I stopped doing that about two 
months ago. We just take one thing at a time. 

,. p — You really can’t sit and worry about it all the 
time. The worst may happen but it may not. So you 
just try to button it up as well as you can and hope for 
the best, and remember basically the damn business is 
unfortunately trying to cut our losses. . 



* * * J Jr 



P — Tell Ehrlichman to get Brown and Ford in to- 
gether and they can work out something. They ought 
to get off their - - and push it No use to let Patman 
have a free ride here._ 

<*7 



. COVKR UP Patman hoarinyo tuniml ofi* (to bn juxtni*;nod after lon^tliy uxcorpto from 

! fJopt. )5 tapo on doiritf oxaotly tliut) 
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Waohin<;t;on I’osjt, OoImIu.t 4, 1972 

Jiuggiiig 

Hearings 

Reiected 

47 ibNhv 

House Panel 

Defeats Bid 

By Patraan 

By Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein 

Wtabiafton P<Ut Buff Wrlur* 

The House Banking and 
Currency Committee, after 
a week of heavy Republican 
lobbying, voted 20 to 15 
yesterday against holding 
public hearings on the 
Watergate bugging incident 
and alleged irregularities in 
President Nixon’s re-elec- 
tion campaign financing. 

All K Aepubftoru in ^tend- 
ance. {our Southern Demo- • 
crats other tV^ioCrjds 

voted against Committee 
Chairman Wright Patman*! re- 
quest for the hearings. 

They thus apparently ended 
^any chance of a full ailing be- 
~ fore election day of Issue* 
stemming, from the now cele- 
brated break-in and alleged 
attempted bugging of the 
Democrats* Watergate head- 
quarters In June. 

Rep. Garry Brown, (R*Mlch.) f , 
the key figure In engineering 
the defeat, acknowledged in V 
an Interview that he worked & 
with the Justice Department j • 
and Rep. Gerald R. Ford (R- 
Mich.), the House minority 
leader, to block the bearings. 

Brown denied a charge by 
Patman that the White Houae 
brought “all kinds of pres- 
sure/’ but added: "I would 
hart to presume that the 
White House wouldn't want > 
further *ite*ti*ft paid . 
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Dfc'AlI iriVl.iJTlCJnTIOH 



from Nixon Hows Conference of August 29, 1972: 

Witliin our own otaff, under my direction, counsol to tho Preuidont, Hr, Do<m, 
has conducted a complete investigation of all leudo which might involve any present , . 
members of tho Wftite Houoo utnff or anybody in tlic government, I oan say categorically 
that hi3 invoatigution indicatoo that no ono in tho White House otpff, no one in this 
administration, presently employed, was involvod in this very bixarre incident. 

from Nixon TV and Radio address of August 15, 1973* 

From tho time when tho break-in occurred, I pressed repeatedly to know tho facts, 
and particularly whothcr thore w^3 any involvement of anyono in tho White House..., , 

J brow that tho Justico Department and the FBI wore conducting intensive investigations ’ 
*— ao I had insisted thoy should. The White House Counsel, John Doan, was assigned to 
monitor those investigation's, and particularly to check into any possible White House ' 
involvement. 
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post June 17^ r wu; i ^ ow w ^ 11 ^ as happened 
to investi..- te ,wk " < | Cr prctt >' dc:ir instructions not 

P— Sure. 

D~To try to hold it right where it was. 

KignU 

£-/// 



/ 7j /?7s - 0 

H — Didn’t you at some point get a report from Dean 
that nobody in the White House was involved. 

E — Didn’t we put that out way back in August? 

P I mean, I just said “Well, that’s all I know now.” 
It was never in writing. He never came in orally and 
told me Dean — John Dean I never saw about this 
matter. You better check, but I don’t think John Dean 
was ever seen about this matter until I saw him, when 
John Ehrlichman suggested that I’d better see John 
Dean. 
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frora Mixon utatcrcont of April ’JO, 1 97 jS J ( ruf ori'lng to tho jor.l od prior to March 21 ) 

Ao tho invautigationo wont foin/ard, X roixmtodly nuked thono conducting tho in- 
voatigntion whothor tlioro w«n any rennon to beliovo Mint mombora of my adminintration 
woro in any way involved, I received repeated aonuruncoo Mint thoro woro not. 



frora tootimony of Lo Patrick Cray beforo Senate 



V.'utorgntc Courditee, Augoot J>, 1973 
Book 9, Po 3462 , 



„ T M'rt y-soven minutes Inter, at 11 :28 n.m. on Thursday, July 6, 1072. 
flm 1 ii«sidoiit called me. He expressed his congratulations to' the FBI 
nn<i jiskcd that i expire hia con^raf ulationn to tho acronts in San 
\ mnoisro who flnrm^fullv terminator! n hijnokiner there tho previous 
dav. I thanked tho Premdont and then an id to him, and to the very 
rvst of my reeollection these are the words: 

Mr. Prudent, there I n somethin* I want to apeak to yon about. 

1 K k , Up ™ M tlwif Peoirte on your rstnft n re trying to mortallf wound 
yon hy ualn^f the CIA and FBI and by confuting the question of CIA lntereat Id, 
or not In. |>eoplo the FBI wlehea to Interview. 

thlV*^ JU#t Ulk0d t0 CT * rk Mac0r ** <>r and a8) ' e<1 hlm t0 *P«k to you about 

There wns a slight pause and tho President said, “Pal, vou justcon- 
_ 1*nno to conduct yournggressi ve and thorough investigation.” 



Gray testimony, Auguet 6, 1973, - Book 9, p. 3490: 
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Did you think that your conversation with the President on July 0, 
1972, was sufficient to adequately put him on notice that the Wnite 
House stall was engagi'd in ol>structing justice ? 

Mr. Grat. I don’t know that I thought in terms of obstruction of 
justice but I certainly think there was, it was adequate to put him on 
notice that the members of the White House staff were using the FBI 
and the CIA. 

Senator Tai.madoe. Do you think an adequate., do you think a reason- 
able and prudent man on the basis of the waming that you gave him at 
that time, would have been alerted to tho fact that his staff was 
engaged in something improiwr, unlawful, and illemd 5 

Mr. Gray. I do, because I frankly, I ex|H>.cted the President to ask 
ftm eoini* 'inflations and for 2 weeks thereafter, I think it was on the 
12th and again on the 28th, I asked General Walters if the President 



had culled him and when I heard nothing, yo u know, I began to feel 

tl.at General Walters and I were alarmists/" 

■ I 1 I ■ I T — 7 — — : ■ ■-r’ I - ' • 
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Quoted in NYTimos, 7/21/73 : 



.» . 



"Knowledge of facU which would nalurally lead M 
honest and prudent perron to make Inquiry constitutes 
•notice* of everything -which «uch Inquiry pursued th 

good faith would dlscloee. " ” I 

■ j. 

••Constructive notice la Information or knowledge of a 
fact tmputedby law to a person, (although he mey dM 
actually hsve It), because he could hire discovered tty 
fact by proper dlllgencev end. hli situation , wee each £1 
to ce»t upon him, the duty of Inquiring into It," , ,».J 

’ 'JJlactTi law Dictionary, TOurth 
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from Hixon ntatomcnt of May 22 9 1 973 1 



\/lth hindsight, it in apparont that I ohould have given more liood to tho warning' 
oignnla I received along tho way about a Watorgato cover-up and loeo tot tho , s 
ruannurancGa-. 




W l . 
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D — Well you arc probably going to get more ques- 
tions this week. And the tough questions. And sonic 
of them cloak have easy answers. For example, did 
Haldeir.an know that there was a Don Segrciti om 
there? That question is likely. 

D7 



P — Did he? I don’t know. 

D — Yes, he had knowledge that there was some- 
body in the field doing prankster-type activities. 

P— Well, I_ don’t know anything about that. 

0 



\ 






the tape ;:iat ho was guiky and that Muened was 
(unintelligible) going to force our fail, and — 

p — Did he say that'.' Diu ho say that? 

r. — Yeah. 

? — Well, we can’t — 

E — And I said to ntysol?. “My God. You snow, 
I’m a United States citizen. I’m standing here listening 
to this, what is my duty?” 4 , . 

p Weli t’ne point is you’ve now toiu me. i ntu s Wo 

problem. 

E — That’s correct. That’s correct. 

P— See the diiference is that the problem of my post-, 
tion up to this time has been quite frankly, nobody 
ever told me a damn bit of this, that Mitchell was . 
guilty. 

E — That’s right. , • 



if /} vi 

P — I don’t think there’s anybody that can talk to 
Mitchell except somebody that knows this case. There’s 
one of two people I can verso myself in it enough to 
know the tiling, but I am not sure that f want to know. 



to Ju:< with n Knoidu/i Covorup Aw/iy J'ro/a 

y • t 

from Nixon TV and Itndio addroon of Au^uot 15, 1 <J 72 i ' 1 • 

tVom tho timo whon tho brojdo-in ooourrod, I prooood rojoatcdly to know tho facto... 

* • * < , , , ‘ 
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y niy view is to say nothing about the 

hearings at this point, except that I trust they will be 
conducted die proper way and I will not comment 
on the hearings while they are in process. Of course if 
they break through— if they get muckraking— It is best 
not to cultivate that thing here in the White House. If 
it is done at the White House again they are going 
to drop the (adjective deleted) thing. Now there, of 
course, you say but you leave it all to them. We’ll 
sec as time goes on. Maybe we will have to change our 
policy. But the President should not become involved 
in any part of this case. Do you agree with that? 

D— I agree totally, sir. Absolutely. That doesn’t 
mean that quietly we arc not going to be working around 
the office. You can rest assured that we are not going 
to be sitting quietly. 

6 - $7 



U— well I was— we have come a long road on this 
ing now I had thought it was an impossible task to 
ho d together until after the election until things started 
railing out, but we have made it this far and I am 
convinced we are going to make it the whole road 
and put this thing in the funny pages of the history 

books rather than anything serious because actually 

P— It will be somewhat serious but the main thing, 
of course, if also the isolation of the President 
D — Absolutely! Totally true! 

P Because that, fortunately, is totally true. 

D-77I know that sir! 



£- 9 / 

. H — We should change that a little bit JohnVpoint 
is exactly right. The erosion here now is going to you. 
and that is the thing that we have to turn off at wha£ 
ever cost. We have to turn it off at the lowest cost we 
can, but at whatever cost it takes. 

D — That’s what we have to do. 

P Well, the erosion is inevitably going to come 
here, apart from anything and all the people saying ' 
W m u^ e Watergate isn’t a major issue. It isn’t. But it 
will be. Its bound to. (Unintelligible) has to go out. 
Delaying is the great danger to the White House area. 
We don t, I say that the White House can’t do it. 
Right? 

D— Yes, Sir. 
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pyf You dldn ’t tell nic tli is about Etirlichman "for 
cxmople^whcn you came in tliat day. * 

^ Y ou simple said, “Hunt needs this money ” Yon 
wcrcusing it as an example of the problems ahead. 

thimr r n hav ?i 2111 along t0 niake sure that any- 

y !“ . myscU cam ‘ you “ y pc? - 
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from Nixon TV /md liidio addroaa of August 15# 1973* . 

, • ' . ■ i 

It wan not until Murch 21 of bhid year — that I rocoivod now information from tho 
Whi to Mouse Courujol that lod mo to coniludo tlint tho roporta I had been gutting for ovor 
9 montha were not truo. • . , 
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from Nixon otatemont iaaued August 15, 1973: 

Not only waa I unaware of any cover-up, but at that time and until March 21st I 
• was unaware that there was anything to cover up 0 



•7T -K- * 
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v A** 0 t + 1 l the ? [° n IIarch 21 J for the fir °t to that the planning of the Watergate . ' 
break-in went beyond thoae who had boon tried and convicted, and that at least one, and ‘ ' 
possibly more, persons at the Re-election Committee were involved# \ . •. 
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P — Who is going to be the first witness up there? 
D — Sloan. 

P — Unfortunate. 

D — No doubt about it — 

P — He's scared? 

D — He's scared, he's weak. He has a compulsion to 
cleanse his soul by confession. We are givmg him a 
lot of stroking. “ . ... 

child. Ka mbach has done a lot of that. The person 
who will have a greater problem as a result of Sloan's 
testimony is Kalmbach and Stans. So they arc working 
closely with him to make sure that he settles down. 

Ill 
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' P — Oil, yes — there would be new revelations. 

I) — They would be quick (inaudible) They would 
want to find out who knew — 

P — Is there a higher up?. 

D — Is there a higher up? 

P — Let’s face it, I think they are really after Halde- 
. man. * . ; 

D — Haldcman and Mitchell. 

P — Colson is not big enough name for them. He 
really isn’t. Pie is, you know, he is on the government ; 
side, but Colson's name doesn’t bother them so much. 

. They arc after Haldcman and after Mitchell. Don’t you 5 : 
think so? [ • 

D — Sure. They arc going to take a look and try to I : 
drag them, but they’re going to be able to drag them : 
into the election — 

P — In any event, Haldcman’s problem is Chapin isn’t j'* 
it? I-: 

D — Bob’s problem is circumstantial. I j 

P — Why is that? Let’s look at the circumstantial. I I *. 
don’t know, Bob didn't know any of those people like j j 
the Hunts and all that bunch. Colson did, but Bob « : 
didn’t. OK? * . . ; 

D — That’s right ; i 

P — Now where the hell, or how much Chapin knew j j 

I wall be (expletive deleted) if I know. I ; 

D — Chapin didn’t know anything about the Water- 
gatc. 1 i 

P — Don’t you think so? j i 

D — Absolutely not. ; • 

P — Strachan? 5 ! 

D— Yes. ; i 

P — He knew? ; | 

d— Y es. ; * 

P — About the Watergate? * ! 

D— Yes. : j 

P — Well, then, he probably told Bob. He may not j ! 

have. • ’;! 

D — He was judicious in what he relayed, but . J 
Strachan is as tough as nails. He can go in and stone- 1 j 
wall, and say, “I don’t know anything about what you i j 
are talking about.” He has already done it twice you ! •- 
know, in interviews; j 
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P — I guess he should, shouldn’t he? I suppose we 
can’t call that justice, can we? 

D — Well, it is a personal loyalty to him. He doesn’t 
want it any other way. He didn’t have to be told. He 
didn't have to be asked. It just is something that he 
found was the way he wanted to handle the situation. 

P — But he knew? He knew about Watergate? 
Strachan did? 

D— Yes. 

P — I will be damned! Well that is the problem 
in Bob’s case. Not Chapin then, but Strachan. Strachan 
worked for him, didn’t he? 

D — Yes. They would have one hell of a time prov- 
ing that Strachan had knowledge of it, though. 

P — Who knew better? Magruder? 

D — Magruder and Liddy. 

• P — Oh, I see. The other weak link for Bob is 
Magruder. He hired him et cetera. 

D — That applies to Mitchell, too. 

P — Mitchell — Magruder. Where do you see Colson 
coming into it? Do you think he knew quite a bit and 
yet, he could know quite a great deal about a lot of 
other things and not know a lot about this. I don’t 
know. 

D — Well I have never — 

P — He sure as hell knows Hunt. That we know. Was 
very close to him. 

D^— Chuck has told me that he had no knowledge, 
specific knowledge, of the Watergate before it occurred. 
There have been tidbits that I have raised with Chuck. 
I have not played any games with him. I said, “Chuck, 
I have indications — ” 

P — What indications? The lawyer has to know 
everything. 

D — That’s right. I said, “Chuck, people have said 
that you were involved in this, involved in that, in- 
volved in all of this. He said, “that is not true, etc.” I 
think that Chuck had knowledge that something was 
going on over there, but he didn’t have any knowledge 
of the details of the specifics of the whole thing. 

^ . i 17 ‘ • 

• / * 



^ T?.. .. People here we 

just did not know that was going to be done. I think 
there arc some pcople_who saw the fruits of it, but that 

is another story./ , ’ *“• 

’ ' . * tzo 



bocn an indication of the fact 

eithc* ^C'U’c’' °ir P,' 1 ? 111 "** ^ ecausc naturally anybody 
C “ u ^ or were always reportin ' * 
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about what was going on. If they ever *ot mv infn-n 

o°ne --%r-’r t-o h ™° to!d ™ tf totVeo 

so n lu.oiination, but tney never had a thin- to rcoo-t 

of the damn thins ^ ‘“ y n ‘ V ° r S “ a “ yihi ' 1 S 

?-A d“ hS[f ”“*« “»«*» *■ 

E — That’s right. 

P (Expletive deleted) 

pZS P°J WCrC jus ' reaI1 y Setting started, 
somethin ° ,hh or^nVn™ ^thing to me about 

r cth**ur^s v ,as 

the convention problems they 

( /'S' 4 w - 



(Kk)l'. HAY lull WITH IIHVIII lioMlil'miK 



from Hixoiv, uowtj conference of March 15, 1 973 * 



A Uonnto comuittoo io conducting invoati/;ntiono»»«»I reopoct tho right of tho 
Conato to conduct thooo invontigutionci. Wo will cooporntoj wo will cooperate fully 
with tile Donato Juot IiKA an wo did with tho gr/tnd jury, ao wo’ did with the i’DI, and 
ao wo did with tho courto whon thoy woro conducting thoir invoutigationo. previously ' 
in what wuo culled tho, Watorgato mattor<> 



■ . ■ . • . ' • > . , . .i *■' 



y . * 
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P — The mr.in thing Ervin is going to be talking about 
is executive privilege. Has that meeting been set yd, 
though? 

D — No, it has not. There is amnio time to have Dick 
go up there — 

P — You have a talk with him and say we had a 
talk about this — now your position now I know (in- 
audible) which they probably never accept but it will 
make his position be reasonable in the public mind. 
That is what we have in mind. 

D — Right. Correct. 



no 






u>. . 7 •» 



Baker, as T said, 

mar.V tilings. . 
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/ '■ ' But I think we ought to cooperate in 
finding an area of cooperation. Here it is. You see, 
the Baker theory is that he wants to have a big slam- 
bang thing for a whole week and tnen ne _ thinks 
interest in the whole thing will fall ole. ^nd no is ng.it 
about that. But his interest in having a big slambang 
for a week is that we bring all the big snots up right 
away. The big shots you could bring up. t hey could 
brin« up Stans. They have to put him on, and they ye 
got To put Mitchell on. They would like, or course, to 
get Haldcman, Ehrlichman and Colson. 

D ] understand that you and Bob have talked about 

running Stans out as sort of a stalking horse on it, on 

another post. . , , 

t> u u not mv idea. I ttuess Moore or somebody 



mentioned it. .... , , . 

B> I think it was my idea. I think it could be one 

defusing factor in the hearings. Stans would like to get 
* his story out. He is not in any serious problem ultimate- 
ly It couid be rough and tumble, but Maury is ready 
to take it and it would be a mini-hearing there is no 
doubt about it. But this further detracts from the other 
committee. 



P -72. 
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from IJ.txon utoitunont ,of April 17, 1973* 

On March 21 ut, ua a ronult of norioua charge a ihich Como to ciy attention, oono of 
which woro publicly reported, I began intonoivo now inquirioa into thio wholo matter. 

• , 

from Hixon statement of April JO, 1973s •• 

On March 21 , I personally aooumcd/i$uponoibility for coordinating intensive new 
inquiries into tho mat her, and I personally ordered th 030 conducting the investigations 
to got all the facts and to roport them directly to me, right hero in t)iio office. 



ffom testimony of Richard Klcindionst before Senate V/atergato Committee, August 7» 1973, 
\ ' book 9, p. 3396: 



In the statement of April .‘10, 197.1. by the President, the President l 
stated: 

, on ” nrcf ; 21. 1 personally Assumed Die resiwnAllilllly for coordlnat- 

M n °. * h £ mfl,h ‘ r ' nn( 1 ' Ifraonally order, d those con- 
rlgh tho re U M h Is o IJkv ° " * ° *** ° ,1C f “ ct ' t und *" re|mrt them directly to me 

I)id you receive auch orders from the President of the United States it! 
on March 21! yq 

Mr. Ivi.KiwniKNHT. I lmva no recollection of talking to the Presidential 





..... X nmu no recollection ot talking to tin 

_ttlH»nt that. I might have, hut I do not recollect it, Senator 



from testimony, of Henry Peterson before Senate Watergate Committee, August 7, 1973 P 
| . . Book 9, p, 3652:, 



V ‘ 
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■l 

r' X A 

■ -. : V* 
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‘ • • • . * 



Senator Vs ktckkh. Mr. Petersen. T would like to ask vou a question 
thnt T asked other witnesses before this committee. I apnin refer to 
the President’s statement of April 30. 1073. in which he. states: 

A* a result, on Mnrch 21st I porsoimllr nssumnl the reKiwuisIhllltv for m 
nrdlnnflnp Intensive now Inanlrlefl into tho mnttor nnd I pemnnnllr ordered those 
ronuncflnu the Inve.stlfmtlons tn set nil the factft nnd to rejxirt them directly to 
mo rljjht hero In thin nflleo. 

And niv question to von is. on Mnivh *21. nr then»nl>onts, did vou re- 
rnve any such orders from the President of the United States! 

Mr. PhTKnsKX, No. sir. Our understanding of that is that he charged 
Ehrliehman with conducting that inquiry at that, point. 

Senator Weicher. Mr. Ehrlichman’s own testimony, just so the 

vnrn cf nvc utruSrrKf in Va »taa -I.a— tr 1 nA * 






Ilium, n a / tv 1 1 I ,ni IIIHfJly , J I1J 

M record ia ho was charged on March 30 . ‘ 

it;, «, *.? r "i v i 7 ' " t ./ * * '}•:/ ,9wm * * y. ij r unpM \r* 
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from llixon TV and Radio nddroun of Aufluat 1% 1 ( J'D * 

On tliat day [ March 21 J , I lnuncliod an intonrjivo of fort USXg of my own to (jot tho 
facto and to cot tho facto out.... At firut I entruatod tho tank of cottinc tjjo facto to 
Mr. Doan. When, after spending a week at Cunp David, ho failod to produce A- written 
report I had aokod for, I turned to Jolui Ehrlichmon and the Attorney General— while aloo 
moidng' independent' inquiries of my own. 



from Nixon prone conference of September 5, 1'J73: 
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QUESTION: Mr. President, to follow up on that 

Watergate question, you have referred repeatedly to havinq 
ordered a new Watergate investigation on the 21st of Marc 
of this year. Several high officials of your Administration, 
Mr. Petersen, Mr. Gray and Mr. Kleindienst, have testifie 
before the Senate committee that they didn't know any- 
thing about — this investigation that you referred 
to. And I vjonder if you could explain how it is that they 
apparently didn't know anything about this new investigation 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, because I had ordered the 

investigation from within the White House itself. The 
investigation, up to that time, had been conducted by Mr. 
Dean, and I thought by him, working as he had been 
in close communication with the Justice Department. 

I turned the investigation — asked Mr. Dean 
to continue his investigation as I, as you remember, sai 
last week, two weeks ago, in answer to a similar question. 
When he was unable to write a report, I turqed to Mr 



Ehrlichman. 
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i'lii' hum hLUi IJIxiim uUiLniuoiil oil p.l.ult.li i/{ Jinan and Klii’l Lo jnvniill(;al.» J'ox' him 
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i 

From a opeoch in tho 1952 ctuapaign: •> 

( * - 
You wouldn't truot a man who' made tho moos to clean it, up— and that's Truman, And 

by tho oomo tokon, you can't truot tho man who waa picked by tho man that mado tho mesa , • 

to clean it up—ond that'o Stovonaon» . » 

1 • ' y 



(Quotod in letter to editor in NEW 
YORK TIMES, 11 / 25 / 73 ) 




TlOi DKAN IditU'lT 



from Nixon otatoraont rolonuod Aucuat 15, 1 9V3 * ‘ ' . 

• ‘ ✓ 

On March 23 rd, I oont Mr* Doan to Comp David, whoro ho was inatruotod to writo a 
comploto roport on all that ho knew of tho ontiro V/atereato matter* 




Till; l/II/JI lOil'OHT 



footnote 



March 22, 1 973 



WHITE HOUSE 



JUDICIARY COMMITTEE: 



Mr. MIXON: [Should Mr. Mr. NIXON:. You'd simply 
Dean be called] You simply say, "Now that’s out. Dean 

say well that is out. Dean has — he makes the report. ' , ■ . . 

has made this report and here Here's everything Dean ’ • 

U everything Dean knows. ' knows. That’s where, that’s • 

i why the Dean report Is crlti- 

.• • • :. .• . 

This i3 from UYTlraes, 6/21/74# It could appear as a footnote after the \ 
White House excerpt, which ia somewhat more inclusive in my vorsiori, from 

p. 213. : >• / .. . • 
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T)\lo iu from a part of the li/u’ch 2 2, 1972 tupj not included in tho V/Jiito llouao version 
but transcribed by tho Judicdary Commit too and printed in NYTirnoo, Juno 13, 1 974 # it 
boi^nn with n jiaragrnph by 13 which iu included jji official voroion, p. 215 of Buntam od. • • 
I cut this origin/illy for incluuion in thiu ocction, and wo should now includo tho 
omitted part: . . , > 

E — You havo to bottom your dofonoo, your position on the roport. 

P— Yeah. 1 

E— Vmd tho report says, "Nobody was involved. " • ' ' ■ 

F»-Ycnh. ' , " 

E — And you liuvo to stay conuiotont with that« . - v 

******* 

P— Particularly if, particularly if wo liave the Doan atatement that may have been 
givon out. 

It— Give it to tho committee for tho purposo [unintelligible] to limit the number of 
witnesses which are called up thoro, instead of a buckshot operation, 

F — Say, "here," and. oloo say tliat "this might help you in your investigation. This 
is everything wo know, Hr, Senator." 

P That's wofit I was preparing to soy. "This is everything wa know, I know nothing - 
mdro."' This is the whole purpose in that sense, , • . ... ; 

• • v • ' ■ . • • ' ■ . . > \ % . . x • . . 

‘ . <’ . • ' "/• •• \ \ '• 
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more we 



D We are and wc arc coming to — the 
work on it the more questions we see — 

P I hat you don’t want to answer, huh? 

D 1 hat bring problems by answering. 

P And so you are coming up, then with the idea 
of just a stonewall then? Is that — 

D — That’s right. 

P — Is that what you come down with? 

D Stonewall, with lots of noises that we arc al- 
ways^ willing to cooperate, but no one is asking us for 

^ never will, huh? There is no way that 

you could make even a general statement that I could 
put out / You understand what I — 

D — I think we could. ' 

P— Sec, for example, I was even thinking if you 
could even talk to Cabinet, the leaders, you know, just 
oraNy and say, “I have looked into this, and this is 
that, so that people’ get sort of a feeling that— your 
own people have got to be reassured. 

E> — Uh, huh. 

P — Could you do that? 

D— WelJ I think I can but I don’t think you would 
want to make that decision until we have about a 

P ~^°- 1 want 10 know - I want to know where all 
the bodies are first. 

D And then, once you decide after that, we can 
program it anyway you want to do it. 






P — What I mean is we need something to answer 
somebody, answer things, you know they say, “What 
are you basing this on,” I can say, “Well, my counsel 
has advised me that’V^ 7. ' . 



P— But you could say, “I have this and this is that.” 
Fine. See what I am getting at is that, if apart from a 
statement to the Committee or anything else, if you 
could just make a statement to me that we can use. > 
You know, for internal purposes and to answer ques- 
tions, etc. 

D— As we did when you, back in August, made the • 
statement that — 

P — That’s right. ? 

D — And all the things — 

P — You’ve got to have something where it doesn’t . 
appear that I am doing this in, you know, just in a — 
saying to hell with the Congress and to hell with the 
people, we are not going to tell you anything because 
of Executive Privilege. That, they don’t understand. But 
if you say, “No, we are willing to cooperate,” and 
you’ve made a complete statement, but make it very 
incomplete. See, that is what I mean. I don’t want a,’ 
too much in chapter and verse as you did in your letter, 

I just want just a general— 

D — An all around statement 

P — That’s right. Try just something general. Like “I 
130 



have checked into this matter; I can categorically, based 
on my investigation, the following: Haldcman is not 
involved in this, that and the other tiling. Mr. Colson 
did not do this; Mr. so and so did not do this. Mr. 
Blank did not do this.” Right down the line, taking the 
most glaring things. If there arc any further questions, 

n!/V»Ci' l/'f m>* I'nnu; ^ 



"??L^-c c /i ,7/ /?'/ v '/V 



P ~ Still 

consider my scheme of having you brief the Cabinet, 
just in very general terms and the leaders in very gen- 
eral terms and maybe some very general statement with 
regard to my investigation. Answer questions, basically 
on the basis of what they told you, not what you know. 

157 



Haldeman is not involved. Ehrlichman is not involved. 

D— Jf we go that route Sir, I can give a show we can 
sell them just like we were selling Whcatics on our 
position. There’s no — 

p — The problem that you have are these minefields 
down the road. I think the most difficult problem arc 
the guys who are going to jail. I think you are right 
about that. ' . 

/Srf 



0 •'iiv.-Uj / u • ^ / j / ? ? ’?> 
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/■ " . You as White House 

Counsel, John. I asked for a written report, which I do 
not have, which is very general understand. I ain 
thinking now in far more general terms, having in mind 
die facts, that where specifies are concerned, make it 
very general, your investigation of die case. Not dint 
“this man is guilty, this man is not guilty,” but this 
man did do that.”. You are going to have to say that, 
John. 

/K 

p^_I agree with that. And die point is, — but you sec, 
here is the way I would see the statement that we 
would put out: Everything we would intend to say in a 
general statement that I have already indicated with 
regard to the facts as we send them in, we say people 
are to cooperate, without executive privilege, et cetera. 
Statement, it is true, is temporary. But it will indicate 
that the President has looked into the matter, has had 
his Counsel report to him and this is the result of the 
matter. We tell the Committee “we will cooperate.” The 
Committee will say no. And so we just stand right 
there. ' • • • ' 

" 7 “ • ' 



i2 y 

D — And diat could go on forever with you on that 
tack. I could draw these things like this Staff intothis 
report and have Kleindienst come get it and give it to 
Ervin in confidence — I am not talking about docu- 
ments you see. I am talking about something we can 
spread as facts. You sec you could even write a novel 
with the facts. 

P — (Inaudible) 

D — (Inaudible) 

204 



P — (Inaudible) 

E — My thought is — 

p — i n other words, rather than fighting it, we are 
not fighting the Committee, of course — we are fighting 
the situation thing. 

E — And I am looking to the future, assuming that 
some comer of this thing comes unstuck, you are. then 
in a position to say, "Look, that document I published 
is the document I relied on, that is, the report I re- 
lied on." 

P — This is all we knew. 

H — That is all the stud we could find out — 

n Ann* rm vi/ this nmv riuveloomcnt is a surprise 



i i ? v /?>•; 

P — (Inaudible) What is your position on Dean hav- 
ing to testify? 

"H — He might. 

p — We would have to draw a line there, wouldn t we 
John? 

M — I would agree wholeheartedly (inauoible) To 
have your Counsel testify would be a mistake. 

H— Even if Dean would have to, it would be a mis- 
take (inaudible) 

P— Well on the Dean thing— you simply say well 
that is out. Dean has made this report and here is 
everything Dean knows. 

-V3 






E — You have to bottom your defense, your position 
on the report. And the report says nobody was involved, 
and you have to stay consistent with that. 
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ti/lsCj //, “ C? 

D — I am not doing any investigative work or 

P — Well, that’s right, (unintelligible) 

D — -Well, I turned that oil three weeks ago. 

p — Good. You haven’t done any since tiiree weeks 
ago? 

D — That’s right. 

P — You haven’t done any since March 21st? 

D — Let me ch eck back and see. 

OO'i 
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Ij’om Ilixoii TV tuitl ll/ulio Adtlroup of April 2 y f 19741 

vh „ ?V",f roh , 2 J' 1 "Opened John Ehrlich,™ to try to find out what hod Ironed, 
who wao at fault | and in what waya and to wliat decree* 



\ ‘ 




KIlRLK'UllAli lUVLjVIGn'i'IOlf 



from Ehrliclunnn testimony boforo Sonato Watered to Commit too, July 27, 1 9725 1 1 1 . 

GUlliJEY: Lot rno thon conplbto, if wo cun, the uunitpuaont you Kticl from tl>o President 

to now, bo. the oort of chief Wator*;uto invoctitfutor in tha White House. 

Vfould you toll tha comrdttoo about that, what you found and wluit you reported to 
tho President? 

> EHRLICH iAHx I ha vo tiled to dioclaim tho' desienution "inveatigator, " Sonator bo-. 

• cauoo I don't consider what I did to bo an investigation, to a conclusive result. , 

v . . 

l • % > 

• ' . • / . ' . • ' v . (book 7» p* ^750),. > ' - " : 
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p — Then you're thought is to get out beforehand. 

B — No, no. 

p — Your thought is just to make a record of the deci- 
sion? 

E — When somebody comes to (unintelligible), what 
the hell was the White House doing all this time? Then 
you're in a position to say well, we began to investigate 
personally the external circumstances and we came to 
some conclusions — we acted on those conclusions. 

p — John Ehrlichman conducted an investigation for 
the President. 

E — And we made an cfTort. Now, it may be that what 
should happen here is that if they both stonewall, I 
ought to sit down with Silbert and just say now I don’t 
have a lot of evidence. 

P — I agree with that. 

E — But I have an accumulation of hearsay — 

p — And the President wants you to go forward on 
this. 

E — And I'll turn over to you the report that I made 
for the President for whatever it’s worth. And I want 
to tell you that I have had contact with two of your 
targets to make clear to them that nobody in the White 
House wanted them in any way to be reticent. Beyond 
that, I don’t have anything to say to you. 

P — Well, then, let’s sec what happens. 

E — Well, let’s see what these guys go. But I think 
maybe like, tomorrow, I ought to see Silbert. 

p — i agree. I think the record should be made we 
have talked to him so that he knows that the President 
has moved on this. 

E — >And that’s, that puts — 

P — And we saw the U.S. Attorney and turned over 
our information to him. All th e info rmation we had. 
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. ; ^ says the better out would be to 

go to Kleindienst who will probably step aside and 
reler you to Dean. Dean would in turn say to Henry 
Petersen they have done this little investigation over 
at the White House. They have collected a bunch of 
hearsay. I here doesn’t seern to be much new but they’ve 
got it there if anybody wants it. Petersen would in turn 
inform Silbert who would say, “I’ve got more than I 
can handle here now. We’ll wait and interview that 
guy later.” 

E — T be purpose in doing this is what? 

E — The purpose of doing it is — 

P 1 he White House has conducted an investigation 
and has turned it over to the Grand Jury. 

E — Turned it over to the Justice Department. 

P — Before the indictments. 

E — Right. 1 

P — How much are you going to put out? 

E I think 1 would let them drag it out of me in a 
way. 1 don’t know I just really haven’t thoueht that 
part through. 

P — Because if they say why did the White House 
wait lor Justice Department to do all this — 

Did the White House know is probably the way 
tins would in turn come. 

E — Yes, as a matter of fact. 

E ~ We ha d been at work on this for sometime. 
President first ordered it. 

P — Independent investigation. 

E— Needed it known. 

. E 1 had ordered an independent investigation at’the 
time McCord had something to say. Right. 

E — Alright. 

P — At that time you conducted ain investigation. 
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P What what I, basically, is having an Ehrlichman 
report. We've got some of the Dean report, '['hat would 
be simply we have an Ehrlichman report that he makes 
and here is the situation with regard to the White House 
involvement. I haven’t gone into the Committee thing. 

E— *^ r ° w the current (unintelligible) the current (un- 
intelligible) on White House involvement primarily are 
Haldeman’s (unintelligible). 

P — That’s right. 

^ Well, I didn’t go into White House involvement. 
I assumed that — 

P — No. I (unintelligible). 

^ That what you needed to know from me, and 
this would be what I would say. “What the President 
needed to know was the truth or falsity of charges that 
were leaking out with regard to — Committee for the 
Re-election personnel and any connections to the 
White House that might exist. That was the area of in- 
quiry rather than whether anybody in die White House 
was involved.” 

P— (Unintelligible) trying to get you out there in a 
way that you didn't have to go into all that stuff, you 
see. ... 
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E— I didn’t. I didn’t try and duplicate the work of 
the U.S. Attorney. What 1 tried to do was simply deter- 
mine for the President’s use — and for the President’s 
use only — whether or not there was substance to charges 
that we were hearing, and whether or not there was 
White House involvement with relation to those charges. 
And to determine whether or not the White House ' 
ought to be doing anything about its own personnel 
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or about others that it was not doing. We were not try- 
ing to determine what the U.S. Attorney should do or 
the Grand Jury should do or the- Justice Department 
should do. At the same time it would be (unintelligible) 
for us to withhold anything from the Justice Depart- 
ment in the thought that some of this information might 
not have been previously available to them. So I am not 
going to go into it. I am not going to tell you what I 
found. • 
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1* And I want them heard in public, and I want 

iMlnr l- ia , public - 1 am a^ost convinced 

hat s what we ought to do with the whole damn 

bunch and not try to stand on the Dean thing and the 

^9,° , a sct ! lcmcnt ‘hat way. Well, that’s my present 
view, Bob, and wo can go on it. Another point You do 
one person you do tell and [-and he can still say that 
he just told him to tell the truth. You ought to tell 

Strachan, but tell him— lc “ 

H — John is telling him. 

. h^Z?i ,W is ' b [“ n< J‘ in a way that Strachan indicates 
that he knows what the other fellow said. 

H — Hint’s right 

^ ^ Strachan smart enough to do that? 

H — Yes. 

t J~ h ! c has . to bc Prepared, that he is going to be asked 
this and is going to be asked that. John should put him 
through a little wringer there. * 

H — Yep. 

. p ~ J° hn « the one who should do it. He is conduct- 
ing an .investigation for the President. 

y// 
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■ -. • ,, Is there anyway at all — vou are 

going to talk to Ziegler — that you can get out th° fact 
that you have conducted a thorough investigation? 

E— We w.ll work on that. I think there is. 

P— I think we have to get that out. Don’t you? 
t — I think so. J 

P — Thc President is callin g the signals. 

f . „ P ~ We11 y ° u c ° uId say that the President, because of" 
the charges that have been made, wanted an indepen- 
dent investigation made and he directed you to make it. 

u have, made an independent investigation of the 
situation because the President wants it. If there is any- 
body who is guilty in this thing, he must through the ' 

you wlKy ?” bro “ ehl ‘° ' hS bar - IS thW whal 
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E— I had this report and I tried all day lone to act 
the Attorney General who was at the golf course and 
got him as soon as he got home for— 

P— Do we want to put this report out sometime? 

•c — I am not sure you do, as such. 

P I would say it was just a written report. 

E — The tiling that I have — 
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here? 

P ~Mn W f "° £ 3 formaI report - Jt W3S 3 set of notes. 
P— Handwritten notes? 

PlusTil^nv n^7 her ? arc - SCVCn pascs > or e 'Sht pages. 

1 ' us 311 n ’V notes_of_niy interviews.. 
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From Nixon utatomont inouod August 15, 197^* (juxtapono with oxcorptu from pp. IG 4 - 65 ’ on'o 

2lD \^rr^ to ,r t m tho foiiowin c ^ ^ 

hhrliclsmun, Do/in and Mitcholl to dincursu tho appropriate mothod to got tho facto oat 
from Nixon Frooa confoi’onco of March 6, 1974 s . 1 

»ho *•,!?“ w t- mtolwU - ' 

out tliat thoy could not moot till fhn novf i * , ^ ponoiblop but It tumod 

boot ,«y ,0 lotZ "holo"l^uu° dV-8 ° th * t ” wdd «“ 4 *“* «<*> b. tho 
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COVER UP — Y/UAT NIXON l/AS bOllIM (also for lino with purjxwo of Murch 22 tiiMoting) 



from Nixon ut/itomimt issued. August 15, 1 97:5 J , 

Nvcn if others, from their own standpoint, nay hnvo boon thinking about how to 
cover up tui illegal act, from my standpoint I wan' concerned with how to uncover illegal 
acto. It is my responsibility under the Conatitution to uoo that the lawn aro faith- 
fully executed, and in pursuing the facto about Vfutergato I wao doing precisely that. 



from troncript of March 22, 1973 tape (omitted from Y/Tdto House version, but quo tod by 

Houoe Judiciary Coramittoo and rojiorted in the LOS ANGELES TIMES, 6/13/74, tho NEW 

YORK TIMMS, 6/21/74, and TIM;, 6/24/74): 

NIXON: [to HitchollJ — And, uh,' for tliat reason, I [unintelligible] I don't give a 
shit what happens. 1 want you to [unintelligible] stonewall it, pload the Fifth Amendment 
[ unin fci .lligible J 0I30, if it'll [unintelligiblaj, That's the big point, ... 

Rut tliat' u tlio way [unintelligible]. Even up to this point. The whole theory has 
been containment, os you know, John» 0 .. 

'Ihat's the tiling I was concerned with — we're going to protect our people, if we can. 



from Nixon press conference of August 22, 1973: 



I met at great length with Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr, Haldeman, Mr. Dean and Mr. Mitchell 
of the 22nd. I discussed the whole matter with them, I kept pressing for tho view 
that I had throughout,' that wo must get this story out, get the truth out, whatever 
and whoever it was going to. hurt, .i • - 
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C0Vj;ie IJP - DrWijjioi/ to 00 bhi’ukh giiaiim jury 

' ( jiuiajv.f"- with cxcoi’pta on Or/a id Jury 

\lT, 26}^ 0r ~ UP lK ' ctlnn ’ PIU 171* 174 

l*rom Nixon TV and Radio nddroao of April 29, 1974: , 



procfidla^c— on^lut Z “> '»**«» »°«> eutaW and 
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™ a- u •!??? 1 rec °gnize that this tape of March 2lTs“ 
Sl?fe«S5- dlff r ent «“»nlng. could be read :in by 

tape X „ S P ; ^y d e e'=ieion^as h to e c d ° f aS the 

anri rn GO rJ Y aecislon was to convene a new Grand Jury 

to testify? everyonebefore the Grand Jury with instructions 
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P — -Suppose the worst — that Bob is indicted and Ehr- 
lichman is indicted. And I may say, we just better then 
try to tough it through. You get the point. 

D — That’s right. 

P — If they, for example, say let’s cut our losses and 
you say we are going to go down the road to see if we 
can cut our losses and no more blackmail and all the 
rest. And then the thing blows cutting Bob and the rest 
to pieces. You would never recover from that, John. 

D — That’s right. 

P— It is better to fight it out. Then you see that’s the 
other thing. It’s better to fight it out and not let people 
testify, and so forth. And now, on the other hand, we 
realize that we have these weaknesses, — -that we have 
these weaknesses — in terms of blackmail. 
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. . ^ There must be a four way 

talk of the particular ones you can trust here. We’ve 
got to get a decision on it. It is not something — you 
have two ways basically. You really only have two 
ways to go. You either decide that the whole (exple- 
tive deleted) thing is so full of problems with potential 
Criminal liabilities, which most concern me. I don’t 
give a damn about the publicity. We could rock that 
through that if we had to let the whole damn thing 
hang out, and it would be a lousy story for a month. 
But I can take it. The point is, that I don’t want any 
criminal liabilities. That is the thing that I am con- 
cerned about for members of the White House stafT, and 
I would trust for members of the Committee. And that 
means Magruder. 

D— That’s right. Let’s face it. I think Magruder is 
the major guy over there. I thiuk he’s got the most serf- 
ous problem. 

P— Yeah. 

H — Well, the thing we talked about yesterday. You 
have a question where you cut off on this. There is a 
possibility of cutting it at Liddy, where you are now. 

P — Yeah. 

D — But to accomplish that requires a continued per- 
jury by Magruder and requires— 

P — requires total commitment and control over 
all of the defendants which — in other words when they 
arc let down — - 



j- * 

P — If, for example, you say look we are not going to* 
continue to — let’s say, frankly, on the assumption that 
if we continue to cut our losses, we are not going to 
win. But in the end, we are going to be bled to death. 
And in the end, it is all going to come out anyway. 
Then you get the worst of both worlds. We are going 
to lose, and people arc going to — 

H — And look like dopes! 

P — And in efTcct, look like a cover-up. So that we 
can’t do. Now the other line, however, if you take that 
line, that we are not going to continue to cut our 
losses, that means then we have to look square in the 
eye as to what the hell those losses arc, and see which 
people can — so we can avoid criminal liability. Right? 

D — Right. ' 

P — And that means keeping it off yom. Herb has 
started this Justice thing. We’ve got to keep it off Herb. 
You have to keep it, naturally, off of Bob, off Chapin, 
if possible, Strachan, right? . . 
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P — John Ehrlichman, of course, has raised the point 
of another Grand Jury. I just don’t know how you 
could do it. On what basis. I could call for it, but I — 

D — That would be out of the question, 
p — i hate to leave with dillcrehccs in view of all 
this stripped land. I could understand this, but I think 
I vyant another Grand Jury proceeding and we wil 1 
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have the White House appear before them. Is that 
right John? 

D— Uh huh. . ^ 4 . , 

p — That is the point, see. Of course! That would 
make the dillcrcncc. I want everybody in the White 
House called. And that gives you a reason not. to have 
to go before the Ervin and Baker Committee. It puts it 
in an executive session, in a sense. 

H— Right. 

D — That’s right. 

H And there would be some rules of evidence, 

aren’t there? 

D — There arc rules of evidence, 
p — Rules of evidence and you have lawyers. 

H— You arc in a hell of a lot better position than 

you are up there. , , , _ , 

D No, you can’t have a lawyer before the Grand 

Jury. 

P — Oh, no. That’s right 

H But you do have rules of evidence. You can 

refuse to talk. • 

D — You can take the 5th Amendment 
P — That’s right. ' 

H You can say you have forgotten too can t your 

D — Sure but you are chancing a very high risk for 

perjury situation. r -. 

p But you can say I don’t remember. You can say 

I. can’t recall. I can’t give any answer to that that I can 
recall. 
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P — The Grand Jury thing has a feel. Right? It says 
we arc cooperating well with the Grand Jury. 

D — Once we start down any route that involves the 
criminal justice system, we’ve got to have full appreci- 
ation that there is really no control over that. While 
we did an amazing job of keeping us in on the track 
before while the FBI was out there, and that was the 
only way they found out where they were going — 

P — But you’ve got to (unintelligible). Let’s take it 
to a Grand Jury.. 

i- 4 4 

D — We have control over who gets immunized. I 
think they wouldn’t do that without our — 

P — But you see the Grand Jury proceeding achieves 
this thing. If we go down that road — (unintelligible) 
We would be cooperating. We would be cooperating 
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through a Grand Jury. Everybody would be behind us. 
That is the proper way to do this. It should be done in* 
the Grand Jury, not up there under the klcig lights of 
the Committee. Nobody questions a Grand Jury. And 
then we would insist on Executive Privilege before the 
Committee, flat out say, “No we won’t do that. It is a 
matter before the Grand Jury, and so on, and that’s 
that.” 

H— Then you go the next step. Would we then — 
The Grand Jury is in executive session? 

D — Yes, they arc secret sessions. 

H — Alright, then would we agree to release our 
Grand Jury transcripts? 

D — We don’t have the authority to do that. That is 
up to the Court and the Court, thus far, has not re- 
leased the ones from the last Grand Jury. 

P — They usually are not. 

D — It would be highly unusual for a Grand Jury to 
come out. What usually happens is — 

H — But a Jot of the stull from the Grand Jury came 
out. 

P — Leaks. 

D — It came out of the U.S. Attorney’s office, more v 
than the Grand Jury. We don’t know. Some of the 
Grand Jurors may have blabbered, but they were — 

P — Bob, it’s not so bad. It’s bad, but it’s not the 
worstplace. 

H — I was going the other way there. I was going to 
say that it might be to our interests to get it out. 

P — Well, we cohld easily do that. Leak out certain . 
stuff. We could pretty much control that. We've got so 
much more control/ 
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H— On the Grand Jury strategy, do you say, "I 
im waiving executive privilege? 

E — I think you do. 

P — Yeah. 

H — I think you do. . „ 

p Mow Colson disagrees with that one, docsn t he/ 

H — He says you’re nuts. 

p Mo. I can say, consistent with Uiat when you 

say executive hearings, you mean — . 

H— You instructed us to be as forthcoming as we 

C3 p All the facts that have to do with any of this 

thing, this thing here, there is no — I consider no— . 

H — But you don’t specifically say you are giving up 
executive privilege. 






p_No privilege will be claimed unless it is ab- 
;olutcly necessary, or something like that. We will 

voriC-Out^sonie_ii ^ f ollow ; ng question, the min- 

Jt V— For'me^say that on all matters that relate to 
this particular matter, “Yes, that is what I would say 
executive privilege is waived on.” I think you ve got to 

say^ha^ Bob^id ^ this.You could say I have never 
had a communication with anybody on my staff about 
this burglary — 

P — Therefore — 

E — Or about Segretti, prior to— s 
p Srerretti. Sccrctti is not in this court so that is no 



problem. 

. E— Well — then all right — 
p — i have never had any— 

E Since I had no communication with anybody on 

the White House staff about this burglary or about 
the circumstances leading up to it, there is no occasion 
for executive privilege in this matter. 

p With regard to this, I want you to get to the 

bottom of it. So there will be no executive privilege on 



mt. On other matters — 

H And that takes you up to the June 17th. What 

o you do after June 17th? 
p — Use the executive privilege on that. 

E Yeah, but there would be questions like, Did 

ou ever discuss with the President, Mr. Haldcman, 
ic matter of executive clemency for any of these do- 
mdants.” 

P — Both of them say no. 

H Or die payment of money. The payment or— 

p Haldcman and Colson would both say no, 

here's no question. , 

H Since you want to waive privilege so that we 

an sav no. rather than invoking it — 



P — Listen — I’d almost start this thing — I just want 
to lay to rest what I think is a— what is a— I’m not 
making any charges of how it happened. I want to 
lay to rest a massive misapprehension that has been 
created in the press, created in the country with regard 
to the White House position on the Watergate matter. 
The aftermath. That is, because of — because of our— 
and that is we arc attempting, the position is to 
withhold information and to cover up — this is totally 
true— you could say this is totally untrue. I think I’d 
start right out that — massive misapprehension and so 
forth and so on. 

Z — Cover up and withhold information. 

P — Cover up and withhold information. 

Z-* — And then bang into it, , 

7X7 6 
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I* — Yeah — Yeah — now — I’d say our — now — a part 
of that, I must say, due to the fact— our refusal to try 
the case in the newspapers — to try this matter in the 
newspapers — and the position of maintaining the con- 
stitutional — the President’s necessity of maintaining 
the constitutional separation of powers. But as the 
President, Pd say, as the President made crystal clear 
in his press conference on August 2, the purpose of 
his insistence on the separation of powers is not to 
cover up. There will be total and complete coopera- 
tion with die agencies of government to get at the 
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facts. And the facts can be obtained and still maintain 
the principle of separation of powers — and all the 
facts can be obtained. Something like that* 

_ E — That’s in ther e I think pretty good. 

2.77 : 
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p — But he’s got to let if of! pretty hard with Mitchell 
... he hasn’t got any choice on it, that he will not 
testify to anything after the fact. And that he’ll not 
testify except ... and then he’ll be damn careful he’s 
protective about it. Is that what he’s going to say? We 
don’t want Mitch ell, you know, popping off. 
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p — No. No. Bob, the point that I make is let’s sup- 
pose they get Mitchell. They’re going to say now what 
about Haldcman, what about Chapin, and what about 
Colson and the rest? I’ve got to have a report indicat- 
j n g — you’ve got all those Segretti projects. I want some- 
body to say, now look, here arc the facts. Of the White 
House people (unintelligible). There are no other 
higher-up. The White House (unintelligible). Put a 
cap on it. And second, then face the S egretti crap. 
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E — I have reason to think Liddy has already talked. 

If — You know (unintelligible) so they’re obviously 
moving on the cover-up. 

P — Yeah. 

E — If Mitchell went in, that might knock that whole 
week into a cocked hat. 

P — Why? 

H — Well, I’m not sure then they care about the 
cover-up any more. 

P — Well, they might. 

E — If Mitchell gave them a complete statement — 

P — I wish they wouldn’t, but I think they would, 
Bob. 

E — If Mitchell gave them a complete statement 

P — They shouldn’t. You’re right. The cover-up, he' 
said that — well, basically it’s a second crime. Isn’t that 
right, John? 

E— Yes. 

P — Do you think they would keep going on the 
cover up even if Mitchell went in? 

E— Well, I would assume so. I would certainly as- 
sume so. You see, they’ve got to explain to the Ervin 
Committee some day why they do tilings and they’ve 
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got a hell of a lead. Thcv’re really not in shape to 
stop them at this point. They would certainly be di- 
verted. . 

H — Everything relating to this and all the fringes 
of it and all the — well, maybe other — 

E — I think they’re in a position to — I just don’t 
know. ^ . 

P — Yeah, that’s right. But the point is what they 
have that they’re relating to primarily is Dean. 

H — I don’t know about (unintelligible). 

P— Dean. I h ave Jo bite the Dean bullet today. 

V* 
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I* — Dean is not like Mitchell in the sense that Dean 
only tried to do what he could to pick up the pieces 
and everybody else around here knew it had to be 
done. 

E — Certainly. 

P — Let’s face it. I’m not blaming anybody else 

E— No, I understand that. I have great- trouble in 
(unintelligible) in the light of the known involvement 
that he had in the 
P — Aftermath? 

E — Right, but — 

H — But the known involvement he had in that was 
for what was understood here to be the proper system 
P — The question is motive. That’s right. 

E — That number one. Number two, there is nothing 
new about that. As I have developed this thing— I want 
you to read this — 

P— Yeah. 

E There were 8 or 1 0 people around here who 
knew about this, knew it was going on. Bob knew, I 
knew, all kinds of people knew. 

P — Well, I knew it. I knew it. 

E — And it was not a question of whether 

P — I must say though, I didn’t know it but I must 
have assumed it though but you know, fortunately — I 
thank you both for arranging it that way and it does 
show the isolation of the President, and here it’s not so 
bad — But the first time that I knew that they had to 
have the money was the time when Dean told me that 
they needed forty thousand dollars. I had been, frankly, 
(unintelligible) papers on those little envelopes. I didn’t 
know about the envelopes (unintelligible) and all that 
stuff. 

E— The point is. that if Dean’s, if the wrongdoing 
which justifies Dean’s dismissal is his knowledge that 
that operation was going on, then you can’t stop with 
him. You’ve got to go through a whole place wholesale. 

P — Fire the whole staff. 
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^ "^at s right. It’s a question of motive, ft’s a ques- 
t.on of role and I don’t think Dean’s role in the after- 
math, at least front the facts that I know now, achieves 
him ° f Wr ° nSd0,ng lhat requires that you terminate 

E— I think he made a very powerful point to me 

r„°^°r C ’ y0U C ? n bc P ra £matic and say, (un- 
intelligible) cut your losses and get rid of ’em. Give 

cm an hors d oeuvre and maybe they won’t come back 
for the main course. Well, out, John Dean. On the 
other hand, it is tr ue that others did know. 
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P — My point is that if three of us talk here, I realize 
that, frankly — Mitchell’s ease is a killer. Dean's case is 
the question. And I do not consider him guilty. Now 
that's all there is to that. Because if he — if that's the 
ease, then half the staff is guilty. 

E — That’s it. He's guilty of really no more except in 
degree. 

P — That’s right. Then others 

E — Then a lot of 

P — And frankly then I have been since a week ago, 
two weeks ago 

E — Well, you see, that isn’t, that kind of knowledge 
that we had was not action knowledge, like the kind of 
knowledge that I put together last night. I hadn’t known 
really what had been bothering me this week. 

P — Yeah. 

E — But what’s been bothering me is 

P — That with knowledge, we’re still not doing any- 
thing. 

E — Right. 

P — That’s exactly right. The law and order. That’s 
the way I am. You know it’s a pain for me to do it — the 
Mitch ell thi ng is damn painful. 
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P— He will testify that he sent materials to the 
White House? 

II — If he is asked, he will, yes. 

I He II he asked is that something he will say 
he sent to the White House. What would Strachan say? 

H — Strachan has no problem with that. He will say 
that after the fact there arc materials that I can now 
surmise were what he is referring to but .they were not 
at the time identified in any way as being the result of 
wiretaps and I did not know they were. They were 
amongst tons of stud. Jcb makes the point. He said, I 
am sure Gordon never sent them to Bob because they 
were all trash. There was nothing in them. He said the 
tragedy of this whole thing is that it produced nothing, 

P— Who else did he send reports to— Mitchell? 

H I don t know. The thing I got before was that 
he sent them either to — that one went to him and one 
went to Strachan. 

P What our problem there is if they claim that the 
reports came to the White House — basically to your 
office — what will you say then? 

H They can. This doesn’t ever have to come out. 

P^-I know, but they will ask it in the Grand Jury. 

H— If they do ask it in the Grand Jury— the Grand 
Jury is secret. The only way it will come out is if they 
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Jrh d k Str ‘? chan an d Put him up for trial. He, 

utally convinced that thc>> have no interest in 
f ^ n ^ all— and they have all this stuff. And I can 
ee how they feel — Strachan is like a secretary— he is 
useful as a witness. . J ™ 

P — (Uni ntellig ible) 
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P~* Now the only question that you 
have left is, 1 suppose, sort of the peripheral (unintel- 
ligible) Dean rumbling around here and asking you 
and Haldcman how about getting us some money for 
Watergate defendants. Damn. I can’t believe it. I can’t 
believe they’d (unintelligible) you for conspiracy if 
you were asked for that. Maybe they could. 

H — I — technically. I’m sure they could. Practically, 
it just seems awfully remote, but maybe that’s wishful 
thinking. • ..... ...... - 
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I J — Slrachan’s already out of the WWW ;<>««» » 
that’s no problem. If lie’s going to ring Ehrhehman in, 

sorTo? Thypofhesis in that he is dc- 
toK-lhnb"cE-which 

m an 

pi-Go to Kalmbach for the purpose of— 

Bob in a conspiracy to obstruct justice. 

E — That's his theory. 
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at this point. The coloring is— tb- Key was 

tetany true without 6 iv- 

there, it you 

« 5°\vd l' afto as^can Substruction and I may 
be“ favorable (uninteni^e) concern about 

their sto ries to one ma gazine or another^.,... - - 
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p Put it* right out. The problem here, let me say, 

:.. ‘ u caso is not Segretti. 1 think we should go with 
thc y Scgrctti stuff and then— the problem m your ease 
is Strachan. I mean the— keeping the (unintelligible). 

H — (Unintelligible) 

p Oh. yes, you will testify on that. 

E Sure, and it’s secret. The question is whether 

Strachan is indicted or not. 

P — If he is indicted? . c, r nrhan 

H— I think I’ve got to cover myself on the Suach 

thine as you say, in such a way so that lf . anyl . h ‘^ 
docf'happen it’s covered and you can go back and see 
I said this guy-should not be built up as a central 
figure, nor should I start to explain h.s every action. I 
can’t. Some of his actions were obviously earned out 
unilaterally. I think that’s overly objective 

P _I think some of Magruders stuff could be . pretty 
lively. I think it’s probably basically true. How y 
remember back that far? Think of that— 

• H— You can’t be that precise— 

p — You can’t be that prccisc-You remember the 

thines that you want to remember, pretty much. 

T-Well. especially when you’ve lived through a 
whole sc gies of varying, very heated drives 

P — Careers. 

— — W 
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P — The bad part of it is the fact that the Attorney 
general, and the obstruction of justice thing which it 
appears to be. And yet, they ought to go up lighting, in 
my view, a fighting position on that. I think they all 
ought to fight. That this was not an obstruction of jus- 
tice, we were simply trying to help these defendants. 
Don’t you agree on that or do you think that’s my— is 
that — 

E— I agree. I think it’s all the defendants, obviously. 

P — I know if they could get together on the strategy. 
It would be pretty good for them. 

E — Well, I think, undoubtedly, that will shako 
down. 

P— I would think that the U.S. Attorney’s (unin- 
telligible) 



H — Thank you, sir. 
E — Yes, sir. 
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P — I just don’t know how it is going to come out. 

That is the whole point, and I just don’t know. And I 
was serious when I said to John at the end there, damn 
it all, these guys that participated in raising money, etc. 
have got to stick to their line — that they did not raise 
this money to obstruct justice. 

H — Well, I sure didn’t think they were. 

P— Huh? 

H — I didn’t think they were and I don’t think they 
did. 

P — Well — 

H — With maybe some exceptions. 

P — Right, right. Of course, I suppose there they will 
say, like McCord has. said, that that was the purpose. 

That somebody told him that. That doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

H— Yeah. 

P — The question, of course,, is Liddy and the others. 

But we shall see. It is the word of the felons against the 
word of the men that raised the money, huh? 

H — That’s right. Well, you just — You don’t know 
how much will come out in what way either. I mean 
that — : 

P — No, we, at least I think now, we pretty much 
know what the worst is. I don’t know what the hell else 1 
they could have that is any worse. You know what I 
mean. Unless there is something that I don’t know, un- 
less somebody’s got a piece of paper that somebody 
signed or some damn thing, but that I doubt. * * 

H — It -doesn’t appear that there is such a thing. I 
mean there has been no hint to that. What you hear is I 

all stuff that has been hinted at. It goes further than j 

what was in some areas, but it’s obviously totally con- 
sistent, basically, with everything John has developed. j 
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P— (Unintelligible) you expect anyone (unintclli- 0 
fJblo) I was cogitating last night, anil we’ve got the 
people that can — I mean on the obstruction of justice 
thing, which I think is our main problem at this time — 
well of course it is the main problem because it in- 
volves the other people. 

H— Yeah. 

P — Otherwise it’s just Chapin ~ 

E — Yes, Chapin 

P— and Mitchell. 

E^-Ycap 

P — Magruder 

F — Yeah. 

. P — Possibly Dean, but a . . . . 

F — Mardian and LaRuc 

P — (Unintelligible) on the (unintelligible) of the 
ease? 

F — LaRue 

P — They got him on that too? 

E— Yeah. Yeah. 

P — You mean Magruder has? 

E— Yeah. # . 

P — That’s going to be hard. This fellow’s lied twice 
to (unintelligible)? 

E — That’s right. That’s true. 

P — The people you’ve got with obstruction are Hunt 
and Goldblntt and Bittman, right? 

E — Oh, Rothblatt the lawyer. 
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P — Rothblatt? 

E — Yeah, right. Well, I don’t think Bittman is going 
to testify. I would be very surprised if he did. 

P — Why? 

E— Well. 

P — Get him involved in obstruction of justice? 

E — Well T just don’t think — I think, T’m just guess- 
ing here, my guess is that he’s worked himself out a 
haven in all of this. 

P — Wouldn’t serve his interest to get involved in the 
obstruction of justice. He’s basically almost a bag man, j 
not a bag man, but a message carrier, isn’t he? 

E — No. No. — was an instigator — . He was con- 
cerned about his fee. And a . . . 

P — Oh really John? 

E — Yeah. Yeah. So he was one of the active pro- 
moters of that as near as I can tell. 

P — (Unintelligible) me what you and (unintelli- 
gible) say on the obstruction thing. What was involved? ; 

I mean, from our side, our guys. 

E — Well you had defendants who were concerned 
about their families. That’s understandable. You had 
lawyers who were concerned about their fees and that’s 
less understandable. 

P — Oh, yes. It’s understandable. 

E — Well, I mean in terms of the end result. You had 
a campaign organization that was concerned about the 
success of its campaign ... 

P— Yes 

E — and didn’t want these fellows to say anything in 
public that would disrupt the campaign. 

P — Ts that legitimate to want people not to say it out 
in public which (unintelligible)? 

E — I think so. I think so. And then you had a , , . 

P — No, but I mean, say something in public that 
would disrupt the campaign or because it would em- 
barrass people? 



F — It would impeach the campaign in effect. But at 
the same time a lot of those same pconlc who had *hat 
legitimate motive— Hello (unintelligible) [Voice: 
Hello, sir. (door opens and closes)] they had the same 
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people who had that legitimate motive had an illcgiti- 
i S mate motive because they were involved in protecting 

, 1 their own culpability and here we’re talking about 

j LaRuc, Magruder, Mitchell possibly. 

P — (Unintelligible) they wanted the defendents to 
I shut up in court? 

• j E — -Certainly, certainly. 

• ; • P — So you would say, you could say . . . 

j* -j E — You have. 

• j P — in other words you have Dean we’ll say, now 

! \ let’s take Dean 

• i E— All right. 

j * P — As a ease in point. Tills says something that Dean 

! was not — we could get him out of it — he could weasel 

out. I say weasel out; he says he’s not involved in the 
prying. 

E— Well see Dean’s problem is that he was in touch 
with these committee people who could to Dean express 
a benign motive and at the same time had a corrupt 
motive. If I were Dean, I would develop a defense that 
I was being manipulated by people who had a corrupt 
motive for ostensibly a benign motive. And in point of 
fact ... ' 

P — Some did have benign motives. 

E — That’s right. You take a fellow like Shumway j 
over there for instance ... ‘ 

P— Yeah. 

E — who has to think about the PR of the campaign. 

P — Making statements. Well for example it’s the — 
it’s like in the very tangential, and it’s only tangentially 
that it touches you and Bob. You know what I mean [' 
that somebody came to you. ! 

E— Yeah. j 

P — I mean you said go talk to Kalmbach. If you . j 
were talking about keeping (unintelligible) if you know j 
the defendants were guilty, and if you didn’t know who j* 

else was (unintelligible) t / 

E — That’s correct. j 

P— And you just thought thaUhey _ (unintelligible). 

;■ Y36 ... • 
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K As a matter of fact, looking at if again, without 
trying to determine the impact of it with respect to the 
election, simple (unintelligible) the obstruction of jus- • 
ticc. J 

P — The obstruction of justice is what’s bad. 

K— And the perjury— the suborning of witnesses, the 
perjury and perjuring yourself. 

^ don’t have Ehrlichman involved in that > 

you don’t have Haldcman involved in any of that? 

^w Nc ^r no ’ ' Vhcn V° u Set Mitchell and Magruder 
and Mardian and, let’s say, Dean all having one ap- | 
proach to this problem, and Magruder over there you’re ; 
going to have a hard time convicting John Mitchell, ; 
Bob Haldcman, LaRuc etc. One of the faults these 
lawyers find is that, you know, because they, if this is 
true, they will be a (expletive removed) difficult thing i. 
to prove. f 

P— 1 there’s a chance Mitchell could beat this? 

K — Oh, sure. ; 

P — You do? I 

K— -Oh (expletive removed) yes. It all depends on ! 
how this other comes out but, Mr. President, if all ! 
you re talking about. ; 
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P — Why don’t you and I talk about that tomorrow? 

HP— Wc will. 

P — And wc will look over the Haldcman/Ehrltch- 
man thing to see what the facts are and maybe you 
could give me a little sheet of paper on both as to what 
you feel their vulnerabilities arc so that I — could you 
do that? 

HP — I will try indeed. Yes, sir, 

P — I mean just say, for these reasons, etc. and then 
I will be in a position to act on iL 

HP — Very good. ___ 



I P — Because, in both cases they have a — basically in 

both of their cases, as I look at the thing since it is 
basically the obstruction of justice ease for the most 
part, with the possibility of Haldeman of knowledge, 
j although that is questionable to believe. But you have to 
hear Strachan before you decide that 
I HP — Yes, sir. 

i P — But that’s a matter which is going to involve your 

j hearing them too, what they know, I suppose, as well 
% j as hearing the others. 

HP — Oh, I think that is right and I think with respect 
to the obstruction of justice thing is concerned, it is 
easy for me to see how they fell into that, if you like. 

P — Yeah. Uh, huh. Rather than being directly con- 
spirators? 

HP — That’s right. That’s right. 

P — And there is a difference in that respect, I sup- 
pose. 

HP — That’s right A difference, at least, in moral 
culpability. 

. P — Sure. Motive. 

HP — In plain terms of ultimate embarrassment, I 
think that — 

P — The embarrassment is there, but in terms — 
basically in terms of motive which might be the legal 
culpability, they might be off but in terms of embarrass- 
ment they would have to be out of the government? 

HP— Yes, sir. • 
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P — Hut you did tell me that in the aftermath there 
were serious problems. 

13 — That’s right. 

P— Right. And, I said, “Well, let’s sec what they 
arc. 

D And now you arc beginning to see what they 
are. They are potential, technical, obstruction of justice 
problems. 

P I talked to Petersen last night and he made 
exactly the same point. He said the obstruction was 
morally wrong. No, not morally. He said it may not 
have been morally wrong and it may not have been 
legally wrong, but he said from the standpoint of the 
Presidency you can’t have it. So, he seems to think ; 
that the obstruction of justice tiling is a (expletive 
omitted ) hard thing to prove in court 

D — That’s right. 

P Which 1 think should be some comfort to you. 
i 508 
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D — Well, my lawyer tells me, you know, that, 

“Legally you arc in damn good shape.” ; 

P — Is that right? Because you’re not — You were sim- 
ply helping the defendants get their fees and their — 

What docs he say? 

D— In that position, I am merely a conduit. It is very 
technical, very technical. I am a conduit to other peo- 
ple. That is the problem. 

P — What was the situation, John? The only time I 
. ever heard any discussion of support for the defense ; ' 
fund was (inaudible). I guess I should have assumed 
* somebody was helping them. I must have assumed it. 

•' But I must say people were good in a way because I j 

was busy. Was when you mentioned to me something i t 

i about hard-hitting problem. But that was handled by 

Mitchell. Was that true or what? r% 

D— The last time we had a request was the week • '• 
before sentencing. 

• * rvf 



P — John, let me ask you this. Let us suppose if this *“| 
thing breaks and they ask you John Dean, “Now, 
John, you were the President’s Counsel. Did you re- 
port things to the President?” 

D — I would refuse to answer any questions unless 
you waive the privilege. 
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P — On this point, I would not waive./" 
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p — How was that handled? Who handled that money? 
D — Well, let me tell you the rest of what Hunt said. 
509 



He said, “You tell Dean that I need $72,000 for my 
personal expenses, $50,000 for my legal fees and if I 
don’t get it I am going to have some things to say 
about the seamy things I did at the White House for 
John Ehrlichman.” Alright I took that to John . 
Ehrlichman. Ehrlichman said, “Have you talked to | 
Mitchell about it?” I said, “No, I have not.” He said ; 

“Well, will you talk to Mitchell?” I said, “Yes I will. I i_ 
talked to Mitchell. I just passed it along to him. And 
then we were meeting down here a few days later in 
Bob’s office with Bob and Ehrlichman, and Mitchell ; 
and myself, and Ehrlichman said at that time, Well is ? 
that problem with Hunt straightened out?” He said it • 
to me and I said “Well, ask the man who may know: 
Mitchell.” Mitchell said, “I tliink that problem is : . 
solved.” r 

P — That’s all? 

D — That’s all he said. , 

p in other words, that was done at the Mitchell 

level? ! 

D -That s right. . . . 

p But you had knowledge; Haldcman bad Knowl- ■ 

edge; Ehrlichman had knowledge and I suppose I did ; 
that night That assumes culpability on that, doesn t it? ; 
D — I don’t think so. i 

p Why not? I plan to be tough on myself so I cap < 

handle the other thing. I must say I did not even give it j 

a thought at the time. ’ \ 

D — No one gave it a thought at the time.^ 

~ " r - ao 
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D Well, I want to lay one thing out. I think there 

is a mythical belief— Now, I have not talked to Bob or 
John about this — they don’t have a problem Mr. Presi- 
dent. And I am not really sure that they do, but I am 

telling you, they do. . 

pJ-A problem? There is no question about it. I ctcr- 
sen made the point. 1 said, “Tell me what the facts 
arc.” And he said, “The problem is that they arc going ^ 
to get splashed, and when they get splashed, you’ve 
got a problem, Mr. President.” Now then he goes on 
to say that as far as the legal form of obstruction is 
concerned and he covers all three of you here, it is a 
very diflicult ease to prove. Do you agree with that? 

D — Uh, huh. Tliat’s fine. 

p — You see that is the point. I know it would work* 

I am speaking not in personal terms. 

D — It is a technical ease and it is a tough case. 

P — it’s a tough one to prove. What docs he mean by 
that? 

D — Apparently, my lawyer said, “Now, I have won 
eases on this with tougher facts than you’ve got I will 
assure you.” It would not be a— 
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p_So that is their real culpability, both Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman arc in on the obstruction, is that your 

point? . . , 

D It would be a very good idea if they had coun- 

sel. 

p I told them last night they ought to get lawyers 

so I am one step ahead of yoii there, ffj ' • 
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P — Yeah — we just don’t know what the situation is 
on Ehrlichman, on what there is, 

H— No. And there are more potentials there than 
there are on mine. Mine I think we have them all out 
and we know them all and Ehriichman’s — 

P — Well, there may be more potentials. I think Dean, 
frankly, is more inclined to give Ehrlichman a screwing 
than anyone else. I have that feeling. ^ 

r }2 
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D — What would be the best thing in the world is if 
they decide that they’ve got nothing but technical 
eases against people at the White House and they chuck 
them all out. That is not impossible. 

P — Should I telephone him? 



D — No sir. 

P — That’s what they ought to do. 

D — That’s right. 

P— Jt may be a tough ease f or them t o prove John. 



some sharp lawyers and they think this is a damn hard 
cpsc to prove. 

E — For the government to prove? 

H — Government thinks so, too, doesn’t it? 

1 t0 ^ y° u today, Petersen said that the legal 
end is just terribly difficult 

i. s p ur moral thing and the pressure. Basically 
it is a PR job. 

p — We have to decide this and decide it in terms of 
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As for the legal side of this, John, he has 
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many things. But I, at least, felt a litUe better about it 
than I did last night. 
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P — Good, good.* How has the scenario worked out? 

May I ask you? 

If — Well, it works out very good. You became aware 
sometime ago that this thing did not parse out the way 
it was supposed to and that there were some dis- 
crepancies between what you had been told by Dean in 
the report that there was nobody in the White House 
involved, which may still be true. 

' P — Incidentally, I don’t think it will gain us any- 
thing by dumping on the Dean Report as such. 

E— No. 

P — What T mean is I would say I was not satisfied 
that the Dean Report was complete and also I thought 
it was my obligation to go beyond that to people other 
than the White House. 

E — Ron has an interesting point. Remember you 
had John Dean go to Camp David to write it up. He 
came down and said, VI can’t.” 

P — Right. 

E — That is the tip off and right then you started to' 
move. 

P — That’s right. He said he could not write it. 

H — Then you realized that there was more to this 
than you had been led to bciievc. (unintelligible) \ 

P — How do 1 get credit for getting Magruder to the 1 
stand? ! 

E — Well it is very simple. You took Dean off of the J 
case right then. 

H — Two weeks ago, the end of March. 

P — That’s right. < 

E — The end of March. Remember that letter you 
signed to me? ) 

P— Uh, huh. | 

E — 30th of March. . j 

P — I signed it. Yes. , j 

E — Yes sir, and it says Dean is off of it. I want you ' j 

to get into it. Find out what the facts are. Be pre- j 
pared to — , J 

p — Why did I take Dean off? Because he was in- ‘ J ! 

volved? I did it, really, because he was involved with 
Gray. 
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H — Well there was a lot of stuff breaking in the 
papers, but at the same time — 

II — The scenario is that he told you he couldn’t 
write a report so obviously you had to take him off. 

P — Right, right. 

E — And so then wc started digging into it and wc 
went to San Clemente. While I was out there I talked 
to a lot of people on the telephone, talked to several 
witnesses in person, kept feeding information to you 
and as soon as you saw the dimensions in this tiling 
from the reports you were getting from the staff — who 
were getting into it — Moore, me, Garment and others. 

H — You brought Lcn Garment in. 

E — You began to move.. 

P — I want the dates of all those — 

E-^-I’vc got those. 

P — Go ahead. And then — 

E — And then it culminated last week. 

P— Right 

E — In your decision that Mitchell should be brought 
down here; Magruder should be brought in; Strachan 
should be brought in. 

P — Shall I say that we brought them all in? 

E — I don’t think you can. I don’t think you can. 

H — I wouldn’t name them by name. Just say I 
brought a group of people in. 

E — Personally come to the White House. 

P — I will not tell you who because I don’t want to 
prejudice their rights before (unintelligible) 

E — But you should say, “I heard enough that I was 
satisfied that it was time to precipitously move. I called 
the Attorney General over, in turn Petersen.” 

P — The Attorney General. Actually you made the 
call to him on Saturday. 

E— Yes. 

P — But this was after you heard about the Magruder 
strategy. 

E — No, before. 

P— Oh. 

E — We didn’t hear about that until about three 
o’clock that afternoon. 

P — Why didn't you do it before? This is very good 
now, how does that happen? 
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, • E— Well— / 

P — Why wasn’t he called in to tell him you had < 
made a report, John? . 

H — That’s right. John’s report came out of the same ; 
place Magrudcr’s report did — / 

n j P — No. My point is \ , 

E — I called him to tell him that I had this informa- t ■ 
tion. ) 

P — Yeah but, why was that? That was because we I 

had heard Magruder was going to talk? j 

E — No. Oh, I will have to check my notes again. !• 

H- — Wc didn’t know whether Magruder was going \. 

to talk. j 

x E — That’s right 

H — Magruder was still agonizing on what ho was \‘ 

going to do. ; 

P — Dean — but you remember you came in and said , } 

you have to tell him about it politely. Well, anyway — r 

H — I will tell you tho reason for the hurry up in the f 

| timing was that we learned that Hunt was going to 1 
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H — I can see it is a weak appearing case in terms of 
what did I think I was giving t lie money back to them 
for. Where did the money go? Now there is no ques- 
tion about that, some of it. I don’t think all of it did. 
But I knew where some of it was going to go. 

P — But again you guys have to see what in the hell, 
again what LaRuc testifies. What the money was for; 
to shut them up, or was it to provide help for their 
families. 

H — You sec, that is the whole point. In my viewpoint 
it wasn’t to shut them up, but that is a hard case for 
anybody to believe I suppose. 

P — Yeah, they will say it was to keep them quiet. 

H — Well, absolutely. But that — so they can’t make 
the legal case. ; 
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P r Another thing, if you 
could get John and yourself to sit down and do some 
hard thinking about what kind of strategy you arc go- 
ing to have with the money. You know what I mean. 

H — Yeh. 

(Material unrelated to President’s actions deleted.) 
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<■ ii t . ... In (he ease 

of Haldcman, it II discuss — the Strachan things have — 

determine a lot to do with what Strachan says' and what 
Kalmbach says — the 350 thing and that sort of thing. 

“ Kalmbach has no relation to me on that, 

• E— That ah— 

P~^ avc y°u thought when you say before it gets 
to (unintelligible) thing out of the way. Have you 
given any thought to what the line ought to be — I don’t 
mean a lie; but a line, on raising the money for these 
defendants? Because both of you were aware of what 
was going on you see — the raising of the money — you 
were aware of it, right? 

E — Yes, sir. 

P— And you were aware — You see. you can’t go in 
and say 1 didn t know what in hell he wanted the $250 
for. 

. ** I s10 — I’ ve given a great deal of thought (un- 
intelligible) 

P— Well I wonder. I’m not— look— I’m concerned 
about the legal thing Bob, and so forth. You say that 
our purpose was to keep them from talking to the 
press. , 

E — Well, that was my purpose — and before I get 
625 



too far out on that, ah, I want to talk to an attorney 
• and find out what the law is — which I have not yet 
done. 

P— Right! 

H— That’s just what I want to do too. This is only a 
draft.. } 

P— Right. Good. The only point is I, I think it is 
_ not onlyjhat but you se e that involve^ all our people. 

bzL . ■ •' • 
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^ — I t°ld him not to talk to him any more. But you 
see Dean — let’s see, what the hell — what’s he got with 
regard to the President? He came and talked to me, as 
you will recall, about the need for $120,000 for clem- 
encies- — 

E — You told me that the other day, I didn’t know 
that before. 

H — But so what? 

P— What? 

H — So what? 

P— I said, what in the world John, I mean, I said 
John you can’t (unintelligible) on this short notice. 
What s it cost (unintelligible) I sort of laughed and 
said, “Well, I guess you could get that.” 

E — Now is lie holding that over your head? Say- 
ing— 

P — No, No, No, I don’t think Dean would go so far 
as to get into any conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent — even Dean I don’t think. 

H— Well, he can’t — you have both executive privi- 
lege in conversation with him. . 

P — Let’s just call it executive privilege, but on the 
other hand you’ve got to figure that Dean could put out 
something with somebody else. • • 
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P — Let me say, what I had in mind. I want you to *V» ^ 

go forward and if this thing conics out which I can’t 
believe, I want you to go forward at all costs to beat 
the damned rap. They’ll have one hell of a time prov- 
ing it. Yours is a little tougher I think Bob, and it 
shouldn’t be — the 300. That’s why I hope you could 
raise with the Judge and, your attorney — that at least 
gave you the la,w on that point. 
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* ' -my view is I 
can’t have this (unintelligible) I think the damn thing 
is going to come out anyway, and I think you better 
cut the losses now and just belter get it over much 
sooner and frankly sharper. 
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from SIX CRISIS: ' 

Only the man who wan not willing to toll tho truth would, gain by having additional 
timo to build up his ca 30 » 
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d — Oh, I sco. In other words, the Hr via Committee 
says (unintelligible) you feel ids not lime, Iliads too 
lontj. You could put out a statement which says, “i had 
notumg to do with Watergate.” i think in this instance 
I would say — “but, second i want to say what we did. 

SIS 



T had tins to do with Segretti.” I wouldn't worry about 
the fact that he’d come back and say well now what 
did you cio about this or that tit this point. \ just think 
this making a forthcoming statement that we present 
to everybody. That’ll buy us some time and you need 
to buy a little time now and then. 
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{> — Xo. The White House wasn’t running the c 
paign committee. 

il — Ho's got an impossible problem with that, 
poor guy is pretty sad it he gets up tnerc arid 
that, ft is a problem for us, there is no question a 
it, but there is no way he can prove it. 
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P — And with him on Che Special Prosecutor, say, 
look Dick, in view of die fuel that the U.S. Attorney 
is now doing such a thorough job and since there is 
going: to be definite results from it, it would be a terrible 
reflection on the system of justice. 

• 13— Right. 

P— And this Administration would be in effect ad- 
mitting that the Justice Department was so corrupt that 
it couldn’t prosecute. 

E — Uh, huh. 

P — But if they prosecute a former Attorney General 
Join*], what more can you ask? 

E — Pretty loose, pretty independent. 

P — 1 really feel that — 

E — Yeah 

P — and that the- Special Prosecutor tiling can only 
open other avenues potentially. I don’t mean that there 
is anything you want to cover up, but you know. He- 
will just go through and — 

• E — I think it is folly 

P — Don’t you think so? 

E — Yes sir. 
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v—l have really come to that conclusion, too, Bob. 

H — Oh, really? 

^ ^ or a reason. This is not to prosecute the case. 
A special Prosecutor, to look at the indictments to see 
that the indictments run to everybody they need to run 
to, so that it isn’t just the President’s men, you see. 

H In other words, he is above Silbert rather than 
replacing Silbert? 

T Oh no, Silbert .runs the case and that’s all. But 
no is just in there for the purpose of examining all this 
to see that the indictments cover everybody. 

^ h u h\ Well that does protect you a lot, be- 
cause if tney don t indict some of us then you have a 
a° b \ Cr -, U P probIcm * y° u have that guy, then you have 

^ ~Then he goes out and says, “I have examined all 
oHms, and now let’s stop all this. These men arc not 
gunty and these men are not indictable and these are.” 

H — Yeah. 

P— We are thinking about that. We haven’t decided 

that yet. But I lean toward it now in order to just 

we vc got to get into the proper position there. 
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P — I wish wo could keep Dean away from that. 
Magruder — we don’t have to get that (unintelligible). 
Let me say — let’s sleep on what we do with the — ah — 
My view is though, I think that the odds are, that the 
interest in the Committee is less. What they are alter 

j‘) f.'Hiir |»| till' III)' IrJi, 
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P~ the Grand Jury I assume (unintelligible) come through 
with some indictments. I mean, suppose they just indict 
Magruder and Mitchell (unintelligible). 

E— Yeah. 

P — Well, that’s the fish. 

E— Yeah. 

P— The big fish. 

E— Yeah. 

P — Damn it, what more do they want? 
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HP — There are negotiations underway with counsel 
now and obviously they are very much afraid of Sirica. 
They are afraid Sirica is going to clap him in jail im- 
mediately. 

P— Oh. 

HP — Wc have to sec Sirica too. 

P— Now, Sirica’s got to see the point of this. My 
goodness, because the point is Sirica’s got to realize he 
is getting bigger fish. 

HP — That’s right 

P— Right? 

HP — That is it exactly. 
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H He had information on who was going to he 
„ called as witnesses so that apparently Mardian was able 

to get around. and coach witnesses. 

P — Did Mardian coach them? 

0 ^ some cases Mardian, I guess, was very heavy- 

handed about it, and — 

P — Well, is there anything wrong with that? 

^“"“Ycah, well there’s something wrong with — 

P He was not their attorney is die problem? 
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E — Well, no, the problem — the problem is he asked ' 
them to say things that weren’t true. 

P— Oh. 

E — When I say coach I use the word loosely, and — 

P — (Unintelligible) 

E — Well no, a fellow over there named Porter — Bart 
Porter for one. 

P — Where is he now, in jail? 

E — No, lie’s in business somewhere, and he will 
probably be indicted. 

P — They coached him to what, did he say? 

E — Say. 

P — Was he — he was one of the buggers over there? 

E — No — no. Oh no, he worked for the Committee, 
worked for the Committee, but they asked him about 
higher-ups and about whether there was any (unintelli- 
gible) and so on and so forth. 

P — How was he in the deal? How would he know 
about it? 

E — He worked over there in Magruder’s office, and 
he apparently passed money to Liddy from Sloan and 
was privy to quite a lot of the information. 

P — L thought John (unintelligible) Liddy to take 
money for that (unintelligible). 

E — Apparently he did. Well I don’t mean after — I 
mean to pay for equipment and to. 

P — Oh (unintelligible) 

E — That’s right. 

P — Why the hell didn’t the Grand Jury indict him? 

E — Well because they didn’t have the, they didn’t 
have the evidence. There was a cover story which 
Mardian and others cooked up, and Porter, who cor- 
roborated the cover story, is now indictable for perjury. 
He is a little fish who got caught in the net. 

P — Poor son of a bitch. It’s wrong. It’s wrong. 

E — The whole thing is just monumentally tragic. 

P — It is. Now don’t let it get you down. 

E — Well that’s right, that’s right, and it’ll pass. 

P — Dean is concerned, and concerns me. 

E— Yeah. 

P — I don’t think he could have been that active in 
the pro — the post yes — the pre dungs. »'■ ‘ 
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t P — Bill may have a point there. I have sort of had 
this, and I don’t think Ehrlichman and particularly 
Moore didn’t agree with it, that — look, if they get a hell 
of a big fish, that is going to take a lot of the fire out of 
this thing on the cover up and all that sort. If they get 
the President’s former law partner and Attorney Gen- 
eral, you know. Do you agree or not? Am I—? 

H — Yeah. What I feel is people want something to 
bo done to explain what to them is now a phony look- 
ing thing. This will explain it. 

P — Explain that they did it, and then of course the 
cover up comes in and they did that too. 

PI — And it all makes sense, it is logical, believable, 
because it’s true. 

P — Right. . 

H— And there it is — I can’t— it seems to me that 
there is at least a strong possibility, if not probability or 
certainty, that public reaction is going to be, well, thank 
God that is settled; now let’s get away from it. Rather 
than the reaction of, “Ho, ho, ho, here is something 
pretty bad; let’s spend a lot more time looking into it.” 

P — That’s right. Well — 

H— I think people want solutions; they don’t want 
ongoing problems. 

P — You know some of that so-called people-polling, 
4S2 



and polling. Don’t they say that Watergate, didn’t you 
say that Gallup or, well, that it’s a concern, it worries 
them, etc. — considered it a caper, and they want the 
damn thing explained. 

H — That’s right. They want it explained and they 

want to get ofT_of it J * "" 
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FALSIFICATION of facts j 
"Whoever In any matter | 
within the jurisdiction of any ■ 
department or agency of the | . 
United Stales knowingly and , 
twin full v falsifies, conceals > 



willfully falsifies, conceals ( 
or covers up by any trick, • 
acheme, or device a material | 



I : 



acneme, or uo.itv - . T_„, 
fact" is liable to punishment 
upon conviction wtUi a. 
maximum sentence of Hve i ; 
years in prison, a $10,000 
fine or both. . ; 

Anyone who ha* knowl- 
edge of auch an offense and \ 
faffs to report It m*y be i 1U- j 
ble to a maximum poo»h/“ r r 
yean In priaoo, a i-MX) floe, 
or both. 



(perhaps best to Jjut in front of tho whole hush money 
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from Nixon statement of liny 22, 1975* ' • 

Noithor, until after I began my own investigation, v/na I uwaro' of /iriy fund' raising 
fir defendants convicted of the breuk-in nt' Democratic headquarters, much loco uuthorizo 
any ouch fund raising. . . ■ 



from Nixon statement issued August 15, 1 973 i (bo3t to juxtapoao with excerpt from p» 145, 

aa well as with later contradictory public 
statements) 



I wn 3 told ten [on March 21 J that fund3 had boon raised for IXX payments to the 
' defendonta, with tho Jmowlodge and approval of persons both on the Whito House staff and 
at tho Ro-eloction Committee. But I was only told that tho money Wl boon uuod for ■ 
attorney's foc 3 and family support, not that it had been paid to procure silence from 

tho recipients.- • » 

* * * % *. , , , • 

from Nixon proas conference of March 6, 1974* ' • , . 

...for tho first tino on March 21 ho [Dean] told me tlrnt payments had been made 
to the defendants for tho purpose of keeping them quiet, not simply for their defense... • 

I never at uhy time authorized the payment of monoy to any of tho defendants. 

• * ; * . 1 * • * \ '■ •• 
. ’ '* • '■ 

• Also from March 6 conference, to juxtaposo with extract from , 4/14/73 tapo, p. J>2£i '• 

• ‘ ’ , ' * * • ' \ 

I did not authorize payments, and I did not have knowledge of payments, to which . 
you have referred [blackmail payment to Hunt on March 21 J. 



,frora Nixon question-answer session' in Chicago, March 15, 1974: * ' 

. Th ° PrGsi , dGnt learned for the first tine at that tine [March 21], that payments had 
been made to the defendants, IS and let me point out that payments had been made but— .. 

• correcting what may liave been a hisapprehension when I spoke to the press on March ,6th 
in Washington— it was alleged that the payments -that had been made to IK defondants were 
made for tho purpose of keeping them still. •. ; 

* . '• * ./ • , * • ; ‘ _ . • / ' 
from Nixon quosiion-answer sossion^in Houston,\Harch 19, 1974: 1 *: • • * * . . '• 

' mnda ** you wouId explain the difference between a' statement you '■ 

* th ° * your 

^ Q ll\ a r ? ^cago, my statement on, March tho 6th was incorrect 

■ , , _ that I, learned that payments had been made prior to the time that the 

demand Tor blackmail by Mr. Hunt— alleged demand for blackmail, I should say, since it has’’ 
not yet been triod-that payments had been made for the purpose of keepW^fend^ts still 
t . * , 0h0Uld 3add they were alle'ged to 'have* been mtdorbecause, Tt m^ttor^f fact 

those who were allowed to havo made payments to defendants for their defense fees and for* 

,rLso~- *»-». -Hr. . Wtohell-aOl have 

furtJron SrSn 00 '- W-pAnto for to anythin 

> * . •• ' •! . •- >:• ‘ • . 1 ■ 
'■> ■ .. ' . ■■ ^ ‘-•v. • ■. .• .• ■ 
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from Klxnh'r. iJivij!! conforoiioo of August 'A2, 1 'J73 : 

• QUESTION: Mr* President, could you tell us 

your recollection of what you told John Dean on March 21 
on the subject of raising funds for the Watergate 
defendants? 



THE PRESIDENT: Certainly. Mr. Haldeman 

has •testified to that, and his statement is accurate. 
Basically, what Mr. Dean was concerned about on March 21 
was not so much the raising of money for the defendants, 
but the raising of money for the defendants for the purpose 
of keeping them still — in other words, so-called hush 
money. The one would be legal — in other words, raising 
a defense fund for any group or any individual, as you know, 
is perfectly legal and it is done all the time. But if you 
raise funds for the purpose of keeping an individual from 
talking, that is obstruction of justice. 

( Mr. Dean said also on March 21 that there was an 

• attempt, as he put it, to blackmail the White House, to 

<• blackmail the White House by one of the defendants. 

Incidentally, that defendant has denied it, but at least 
this was what Mr. Dean had claimed. And that unless 
; "certain amounts of money were paid, I think it was 
( ? $120,000 for attorneys' fees and other support, that 

this particular defendant would make a statement, not 
with regard to Watergate, but with regard to some national 
security matters in which Mr, Ehrlichman had particular 
responsibility. 1 

My reaction, very briefly, was this: I said, 

"As you look at this", I said, "Isn’t it quite obvious, first, 
that if it is going to have any chance to succeed, that 
these individuals aren't going to sit there in jail for 
four years, they are going to have clemency; isn't that 
correct?" 



He said, "Yes." I said, "We can't give 
clemency." He agreed. Then, I went to another point. 

X said, "The second point is that is it also quite 
obvious, as far as this. is concerned, that while we 
could raise the money" — and he indicated in answer 
to my question, it would probably take a million dollars 
over four years to take care of this defendant, and 
others, on this kind of basis. 



The problem was, how do you get the money 
to them , and also, how do you get around the problem 
of clemency, because they are not going to stay in 
ja 1 simply because their families are being taken care 
of. And so, that was why I concluded, as Mr. Haldeman 

recalls perhaps, and did testify very effectively, one, 
I Said « _ 4 4* 4 « » j — • • « - - • * • 
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from Nixon TV ojkI itudio uu '.roorj of April 20 , 1 974 : 



• ^ returne^ , several times to^the" immediate problem 

pose by ; Mr . Hunt’s blackmail .threatf, - which to me was not 
a Watergate problem, but one which I regarded, rightly' or 
wrongly, as a potential national security problem of very 
serious proportions. I considered long and hard whether 
x might m fact be better to let the payment go forward, 
at least temporarily, in the hope that this national 
.security matter would not be exposed in the course of 
uncovering the Watergate cover-up. 



I believed then, and I believe today, that I had 
a responsibility as President to consider every option — 
including this one — where production of sensitive national 
securx y matters was at issue, protection of such matters, 
in the of considering it and of “just thinking out loud," 

as l put it at one point, I several times suggested that - 
meeting Hunt's demands might be netessary. 



there may V?? ">i3interpretation~“ 

discussed at different times a different options that were 
conclusion at the end of ?he meei? 8 "X 

actions and reactions ai m f tlng Wa . s 9 lea r* And my 
follow that date sZ ^ tha * 

25HHit^oJiunt or anyone else Se made 
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• MR. NIXON: Just looking 
at the immediate' problem, 
don’t you think you have to 
handle Hunt’s financial situa- 
tion damn soon? 

MR. DEAN: I think that is 
— I talked with Mitchell 
about that last night and — 
MR. NIXON: It seems to 
me we have to keep the cap 
on the bottle that much, or 
we don’t have any options. 
MR. DEAN: That’s right. 
MR. NIXON: Either that or 
it all blows right now? 
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MR. NIXON: Don’t you, just 
looking at the immediate 
problem, don’t you have to 
have — Marble Hunt’s fi- 
nancial situation — 

MR. DEAN: I, I think that’s. 

MR. NIXON; Damn soon? 

MR. DEAN: That is, uh — I 
talked to Mitchell about that 
last night — 

MR. NIXON: Mitchell. 

MR. DEAN: And, and, uh, l 
told — ,| 

MR. NIXON: Might as well;.’ 
You have the rule you've got . 
to keep the cap on the bottle 
that much — 

MR. DEAN: That’s right; ■ 
that’s right. 

MR. NIXON: In order to 
have any options. 

MR. DEAN: That’s right, I 
’ MR. NIXON: Either that or 
..let it all blow right now. 














from March 21, 1 973— A tape, p* 148 in Bantam* This appeared in NYTimes, 6/21/74* 

s might want to add as footnote to official version'. *. ' 
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P that’s the most troublesome post-thing because 
(1) Bob is involved in that; (2) John is involved in 
that; (3) I am involved in that; (4) Mitchell is involved 
in that. And that is an obstruction of justice. 

P 1° other words the bad it does. You were taking 
care of witnesses. How did Bob get in it? 

D— Well, they ran out of money over there. Bob 
had $350,000 in a safe over here that was really set 
aside for polling purposes. And there was no other 
source of money, so they came over and said you all 
have got Jo give us some money. I had to go to Bob 
and say, “Bob, they need some money over there.” He 
said “What for.” So I had to tell him what it was for 
because he wasn’t just about to send money over there 
willy-milly. And John was involved in those discussions. 
And then we decided there was no price too high to pay 
to let this thing blow up in front of the election. 

P I think we should be able to handle that issue 
pretty well. May be some lawsuits. 

. ...P— I think we can too. ' ' ~ *7 
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P - But there is no denying the tact that the White House, in 
Ehrlichman, Hakleman and Dean tire involved in some 
of the early money decisions. 

P — How much money do you need? 

D — I would say these people arc going to cost a 
million dollars over the next two years. 

P — We could get that. On the money, if you need 
the money you could get that. You could get a million 

146 



dollars. You could get it in cash. I know where it could 
• be gotten. It is not easy, but it could be done. But the 
question is who the hell would handle it? Any ideas on 
that? 

P7~Ph ats right. Well, I think that is something that 
Mitchell ought to be charged with. 

P — I would think so too. 

D — And get some pros to help him. 

P"~Bet me say there shouldn’t be a lot of people 
running around getting money— 
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P — Your major guy to keep under control is Hunt? 
D — That is right. 

P — I think. Docs he know a lot? 

D— He knows so much. He could sink Chuck Colson. 
Apparently he is quite distressed with Colson. He thinks 
Colson has abandoned him. Colson was to meet with 
him when he was out there after, you know, he had 
left the White House. He met with him through his 
lawyer. Hunt raised the question he wanted money. 
Colson’s lawyer told him Colson wasn’t doing anything 
with money. Hunt took ofTense with that immediately, 
and felt Colson had abandoned him. 

P — -lust looking at the immediate problem, don’t you 
think you have to handle Hunt’s financial situation damn 
soon? 

D— I think that is — I talked with Mitchell about that 
last night and — 

P — It seems to me we. have to keep the cap on the 

bottle that much, or we don’t have any options. 

D — That’s right. 

P — Either that or it blows right now? 

. 148 . _ 
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p Well, I wonder if that part of it can’t be— I 

wonder if that doesn’t— let me put it frankly: I wonder 
if that doesn’t have to be continued? Let me put it tins 
way: let us suppose that you get the million bucks and 
you get the proper way to handle it. You could hold 

that side? 

» D — Uh, huh. 

p_It would seem to me that would be worthwhile. 

. 









D — What I am coming in today with is: I don’t have 
a plan on how to solve it right now, but I think it is at 
the juncture that we should begin to think in terms of 
how to cut the losses; how to minimize the further 
growth of this thing, rather than further compound it 
by, you know, ultimately paying these guys forever. I 
think we’ve got to look — _ . 

P — But at the moment, don’t you agree it is better 
to get the Hunt thing that’s where that — 

D — That is worth buying time on. 

P — That is buying time, I agree^ 












p So forth and so on. I think that’s best. Then we 

have to see what the line is. Whether the line « one of 
continuing to run a kind of stone wall, and take the 
heat from that, having in mind the fact that there are 
vulnerable points there;— the vulnerable points bemg, 
the first vulnerable points would be obvious. That 
would be one of the defendants, either Hunt, because 
he is most vulnerable in my opinion, might blow the . 

whistle and his price is pretty high but at least we can 

buy the time on that as I pointed out to John. 

- / £ o 
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D— ‘ They’re going to stonewall it, as it now stands. 
Excepting Hunt. That’s why his threat. 

H — It’s Hunt opportunity. 

P — That’s why for your immediate things you have 
no choice but to come up with the $120,000, or what- 
ever it is. Right? s 

D — That’s right. 

P — Would you agree that that’s the prime thing that 
you damn well better get that done? 

D — Obviously he ought to be given some signal any- 
way. r - 
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H — Dean says very flatly that Kalmbach did not 
know the purpose of the money and has no problem. 

P — Dean did know the purpose? Hunt testifies — 
so basically then Hunt will testify that it was so- 
called hush money. Right? 

E — T think so. Now again, my water can’t rise 
any higher than source. 

P — I understand, 

E — But that’s what — 

P — Where does that serve him, let me ask? 

H — John — Would it serve him? 

E — The only thing it serves him is to — 

P — Would it reduce his sentence? 

E — Have his sentence reduced. 

H — He’d be served the same purpose by not saying 
it was hush money, by saying it gave it to these guys 
I had recruited for this job and I 

P — I know. 

E — I agree. 

H — was concerned about their family — 

. P — That’s right, that’s what it ought to be and that’s 
got to be the story that 

H— (Unintelligible) 

P — Will be the defense of these people, right? 

Ji — Only defense they have, (unintelligible) and 
so forth. 

H — That was the line they used around here. 

P — What? 

H — That was the line they used around here. That 
we’ve got to have money for their legal fees and 
family. 

P--Support. Well, I heard something about that at 
a much later time. 

H— Yeah. 

P — And, frankly, not knowing much about obstruo- 
tion of. justice, I thoug ht it was perfectly proper. 
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P — This business, somebody in — Dean, Dean. Dean 
asked, told me about the problem of Hunt’s lawyer. 
This was a few weeks ago. Needed sixty thousand or 
forty thousand dollars or something like that. You re- 
member? I said I don’t know where you can get it. I 
said, I mean, I frankly felt he might try to get it but 
I didn’t know where. And then, he left it up with 
Mitchell and Mitchell said it was taken care of and 
after (unintelligible). Did he talk to you about that? 

' E — He talked to me about it. I said, John, I wouldn’t 

have the vaguest notion where to get it. 

’ P— Yeah. 

E — I saw him later in the day. I saw Mitchell later 
in the day — * 

( P — What happened? 

E — And he just said, “It’s taken care of.” 

. I • . : . 
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I' — You got lo remember (unintelligible) he put ^ e " IS V04S] 

this a lot higher. He could say, “Well, I told the 
President about $127,000, that we needed $127,000 

nnd the President said, \vell I don't know where we . 

dould get it, I don’t know*.” . 

l?VV 



H — That was the. one that Bittman got to Dean on. : 

He really cranked on it. He was very concerned — 
professed to be concerned because Bittman’s threat was 
that Hunt said that, “If you don’t get it to me I’m 
going to tell them all about the seamy things I did for 
Ehrlichman.*’ And when Dean hit Ehrlichman on that, 
Ehrlichman’s immediate reaction was let him go ahead 
—“There’s nothing he can hang me on.’’ Dean didn’t •’ 

like that answer and went on worrying about the money. \ 

P — Told me about it. 

H — Told you about it, told me about it. I was in ; 

here when he told you. j < 

P — Good. What did we say? Remember he said, • 

“How much is it going to cost to keep these, these 
guys (unintelligible). P just shook my head. Then we I * j 
got into the question — ! ; 1 

H — Tf there’s blackmail here, then we’re into a j ! 
thing that’s just ridiculous. j 

P — He raised the point — ' ? 

H— (unintelligible) but you can’t say it’s a million ; 
dollars. It may be $10 million dollars. And that we 
ought not to be in this— ' ^ 

P — That’s right. That’s right. T 

H — We left it — that — we can’t do anything about it 
anyway. We don’t have any money, and it isn’t a ;■ • 
question to be directed here. This is something relates \ 
to Mitchell’s problem. Ehrlichman has no problem with j . 1 
this thing with Hunt. And Ehrlichman said, (expletive . ‘ 
removed) if you’re going to get into blackmail, to hell L 
with it.’’ t 

P — Good (unintelligible) Thank God you were in j. , 

there when it happened. But you remember the con- : 
versation? [ i 

H— Yes sir. i ~ 




P — I didn’t tell him to go get the money did I? 
H— No 

P — You didn’t either did you? 

H— Absolutely notl I said you got to talk to Mitchell. 
This is something you’ve got to work out with 
Mitchell — not here — there’s nothing we can do about 
it here. 

P— — rtr\h o nrrtMif aa/\/4 a r« a ► aha 



P — But in that conversation I was — we were — 
I was — I said, “Well for (expletive removed), let’s — ’’ 
H — You explored in that conversation the possibility 
of whether such kinds of money could be raised. You 
said, “Well, we ought to be able to raise — ’* 

P — That’s right. 

H — “How much money is involved?’’ and he said, 
“Well it could be a million dollars.” You said, “That’s 
ridiculous. You can’t say a million. Maybe you say a 
million, it may be 2 or 10, and 11” 

P — But then we got into the blackmail. 

H — You said, “Once you start down the path with 
blackmail it’s constant escalation.” 
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P — Yep. That’s my only conversation with regard to 
that. 

H — They could jump and then say, “Yes, well that 
was morally wrong. What you should have said is that 
blackmail is wrong not that it’s too costly.” 

P — Oft, well that point (inaudible) investigation— 

H — (inaudible) 

s 



p — Well (inaudible). I suppose then we should 
have cut — shut it off, ’cause later on you met in your 
office and Mitchell said, “T hat w as taken gare of.” 



.\ ‘ ' 
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W — Well, of course — Dean’s — if I understand John 
and Bob correctly — Dean’s presentation goes no furth- 
er, as far we know, than money to take care of their 
families. 

P — That's right. 

W — And legal counsel. 

P : — That’s right. 

W — Well, you might say circumstantially that help- 
ing the defendants — 

P — Yeah. 

767 ) % 

r 

i 
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W — And (unintelligible) it, but it isn’t quite as 
wrong as — having to pay the money to the defendants 
for the purpose of shutting their mouths. 

P — Yeah. The other thing — there was perhaps one 
instance — very little — very little where it said there is 
the matter of (unintelligible). I am confident their mo- 
tive in every instance was to help their families and 
with their legal counsel. * 
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P — ihc only con- 
versations we ever had with him, was that famous 
March 21st conversation I told you. about, where lie 
told me about Bittman coming to him. No, the Bittman 
request for $120,000 for Hunt. And I then finally began 
to get at them. I explored with him thoroughly. Now 
what the hell is this for?" He said *il’s because he s 
blackmailing Ehrlichman.” Remember I said that s what 
it’s about. And Hunt is going to recall the seamy side 
of it. And I asked him, "Well how would you get it? 
How would you get it to them?" so forth. But niy pur- 
pose was to find out what the hell had been going on 
before. And believe me, nothing was approved. I mean 
as far as I’m concerned — as far as I’m concerned turned 

..it off totally... — - - / “ 7 
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P — Dean. You will get Dean in there. Suppose he 
starts trying to impeach the President, the word of 
the President of the United States and says, •‘Well, I 
have information to the cflcct that I once discussed 
with the President the question of how the possibility, 
of the problem,” of this damn Bittman stuff I spoke 
to you about last time. Henry, it won’t stand up for 
five minutes because nothing was done, and fortunately 
I had Haldeman at that conversation and he was there 
and I said, “Look, I tried to give you this, this, this, 
this, this and this.” And I said, “When you finally get it 
out, it won’t work. Because,” I said, “First, you can’t 
get clemency to Hunt.” 

HP — I agree. 

P— I mean, I was trying to get it out. To try to 
see what that — Dean had been doing! I said, “First 
you can’t give him clemency.” Somebody has thrown, 
out something to the effect that Dean reported that 
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Hunt had an idea that he was going to get clemency 
around Christmas. I said, “Are you kidding? You can’t 
get clemency for Hunt. You couldn’t even think about 
it until, you know, 75 or something like that.” Which 
you could, then because of the fact, that you could j\ 
get to the — ah — But nevertheless, I said you couldn’t 
give clemency. I said, “The second point to remember 
is ‘How are you going to get the money for them?’ 

If you could do it, I mean you are talking about a 
million dollars. I asked him — well, I gave him sev- ?• 
eral ways. I said, “You couldn’t put it through a Cu- . { 
ban Committee could you?” I asked him, because to j 
me he was sounding so damned ridiculous. I said, 

“Well under the circumstances,” I said, “There isn’t a f 
damn thing we can do.” I said, “It looks to me like 
the problem is sue John Mitchell.” Mitchell came 
down the next day and we talked about executive 
privilege. Nothing else. Now, that’s the total story. 

And — so Dean — I just want you to be sure that if !’ 

Dean ever raises the thing, you’ve got the whole thing. J 

You ’ve got that who le tiling. Now kick him straight—. j 

w 

P- -Let me say, there is no way they 

could get that to the President without going through 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman. But I am referring to this 
man here. There’s no way they could get it to here 
except through the fact that on March 21st Dean, as I » 
had reported to you, did report to me that Bittman 
had told O’Brien that they needed the money. They 
needed the money. It was discussed and we, I said, I 
“It can’t be done. Wc can’t do it.” He went on to see 
Ehrlichman, and Ehrlichman said, “No dice.” Noth- j 

ing could be done. Now that is the fact. As far as t 

we’re concerned, That isn’t much of a tiling for Dean 
to have, 
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P Elements of a cover-up. 
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J rP ~ TI, , at ’ s p’fi ht .. and obstruction of justice. 
don<T T iatS W mt U 1S ' 3 qucstion of way it was 
HP — Sir. 

P— Curi ous thing. I get your point there. “ 7 ‘ 
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H— The thing that I get over and over and over 
again irorn just ordinary folks — 

P — Right. 

E— “Why doesn’t the President,” so and so and so 

df.CI SO. 

P Say something what’s lie done on it?” 

,.. E “ Ytfah - So symbolically you’ve got to do some- 
tnmg. 

- /~ Th;U ’. s ri i >ht - Do something so that I am out 
" on tms every— they don’t think the President is 
involved but they don’t think he is doing enough. 

E — I hat’s it. That's it 
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f — No, seriously, as I have told both of you, the 
boil^ had to be pricked. In a very different sense — 
that s what December 1 Sth was about. We have to prick 
the boil and lake t lie heat. Now that’s what we are doing 
here. We’re going to prick this boil and take the heat. 
I — am I overstating? 

H — -No. I think that’s right. The idea is, this will prick 
the boil. It may not. The history of this thing has to be 
though that you did not tuck this under the rug yester- 
day or today, and hope it would go away. 

P — Now. In the scenario. I sort of go out and tell 
neonlp. rh;u I hnvtvrionc this., 

^ — J3y 




H — “A lot of people arc going to say, you solved the 
Watergate — now, forget it/’ And not come to this 
P — Some of our people can say, “That’s tough, now 
what do you want to investigate?” • 

if — To folks out there just say, just give an answer 
•and gel it out of the way. That’s all. They don’t care. 
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P — It’s’ really such a bad thing. And he’ll come in, 
plead self-incrimination, and clear him. 

L — Bo lively — copy when they start bringing in all 
these people from around the country. What they did 
or who were victims, you know — 

P — It’d be lively copy, John, but it’s so spongy. 

E— Yeah.— Lively 
P — It's not good sttifT. 

(Unintelligible) .... 

«CI 
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p He should make the deal. I think, frankly, let s 

net oil of the damn executive privilege 

B— Get a little ride on it huh — whi.c we can; 

p Well at least 1 do think it would coo. a hale ot 

the Congressional stull, you know. 

K Uiu hllh. . , n 

P— i really do. As I read the Congressional stud, 
they say— they can’t understand this or that or the ot.ier 
thing. Alright now we arc— basically, also its bo.d. 
The President just says there is enough of this non- 
sense? We are going to fight. You see wnat I mean. 

E — Uh, huh, 1 get you. OK, it suits me. 

p it puts the President in the position of being as 

forthcoming as we can — want the facts out, 

p — And that’s that. And I am not concerned about 
the word backing olf, etc. So, sure, we back oil and that 

is the story for about two days. . 

E— Yeah. 

P — 
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H — He also made the point, I said — well we may 
be able to get a victory here without having to pay the 
price, in the sense that if we agree to go up and the 
Grand Jury comes down with indictments they will 
probably turn otT the hearings for a time anyway. Then 
we would have the trials and that sort of stuff. So we 
would have appeared to be forthcoming but we 
wouldn't maybe have, to go. And he said I don't 
agree with that because — 

P — Bill said what? 

H — Bill said I don't agree with that — but he said — 
he thinks it is inevitable that they have to stop the 
hearings if there are indictments at a high level. 

P — He's right. I agree with that. 

Hiz 
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P — You don't think the thing is likely to break to- 
day? 

D — No, T don't. 

P — 1 wonder what Ziegler’s got. He must, he seems 
to think something is going to break. Ho hasn't been in 
to see me and I will have to get him in later. Weil, I 
will ask Petersen. Don’t you agree with me that it is 
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better than we make the first announcement and not the 
Justice Department. 

D — Yes I do. On your own staff. 

P — Oh hell, I am going to make the announcement 
on Magruder too. (expletive omitted) It was our cam- 
paign, I am not going to have the Justice Department - 
— we triggered this whole tiling. Don’t you agree? You 
helped to trigger it. You know what I mean. 

D — When history is written and you put the pieces 
back together, you will see why it happened. Because 
I triggered it. I put everybody's feet to the fire because ■ 
it just had to stop. 

P — That’s right. 

D — And I still continue to feel that. 

P — You put Magruder’s feet to the fire. Where did 
you see Magruder? 

D — I didn’t. In fact, I refused to see him. That was : 
one of the problems. 

P; — Oh, and that’s why — 

D — I started to talk with — I met with him on one 
of these outer offices at a meeting. 

P — What got Magruder to talk? I would like to 
take the credit. 

r ■ 57< / • 






else you think I 
— T am not goin 
this case, John. 



* ~ Is there anything 
should do/ You don’t think I should 
g to let the Justice Department break 



D— I understand. You’ve got to break it. You are 
breaking it. Well, (expletive omitted) that is what we 
have done. 

D — That's risht. 
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P — Well, T frankly think — T would hope you can 
help on the PR there by saying — 

D — T will be happy to help on it. 

P — I would like for you to say — and you arc free to 
talk. You are to say, “1 told the President about this. 
I told the President first there was no involvement in 
the White House. Afterwards, I told the President that 
I — ” And the President said, “Look, T want to get to 
the bottom of this thing, period.” See what 1 am driving 
at — not just the White House. You continued your in- 
vestigation, et cetera, and the President went out and 
investigated on his own. Which I have done, believe 
me. I put a little pressure on Magruder and a few of 
D— Uh, huh. 

P — And as a result of the President’s actions this 
thing has been broken. 

D — That’s ngnk— 

~ 37 (S 
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P — They’re going to believe this (inaudible) if it 
breaks today. 1 don’t want — you and 1 don’t want the 
Washington Post to break it. 

HP— No sir. 

p — And after all — we have broken this — you, the 
Department of Justice, damn it — you see— demon- 
strated that the judicial system docs work — isn’t that 
right? — sometimes it takes time. 

HP — Pd say that’s correct, 

p — B u t i t does wo rk. 

Sfc 'rf'r 

P — (Inaudible) something, but the need, as you 
see, we’ve got to show that the President takes the 
initiative. When I get backed up here as this, Henry, 

I can’t be here (inaudible). 

' sir 
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P— So basically we arc in a pretty good position to 
say— (hat except as I said I don’t want the Washington 
Post to break this case. 



-1 lull S ngnr. vve aon t cither. 

o P 7^ Wa ‘ U , thc department of Justice— and, franl 
the White House — because as you can see we’ll . 
operate (inaudible). 
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p ~ Cut the point is — iiob says you will 
have either seven minutes or John Chnneehor and 
Wcickcr intern re;', na; what was said in a secret session 
or cio you want tour minutes oi' that and rnayoe tmec 

minutes of Haxioman? 

H — Well, that is a good point. _ 

P — Is that something to be considerec . 

H It sure is. At least wo get a lut.e p:ecc ot it tm t 

" p'—You know — you see a man looking honest and 
earnest etc., denying it in a public forum— 

x: _V.-»nS vt'iih 



Aad wo want to give some thought to having in such ail 
event having a special prosecutor. 

Fv — What is the procedure for that? 

K — Well, 1 don't know. I think that tho President 
could appoint somebody as a special prosecutor to 
direct the FBI to cooperate with him, giving them an 
opportunity to hire some attorneys, you know, on his 
staff and then just have complete authority to have his 
own investigation, and if there's evkknoo that cornea 
out that there were acts of criminal behavior, have them 
presented to a grand jury, then proceed with it 

E — Could you hard somebody brief out how that's 
done? Just so we know? And the question would be 
whether the President or Sirica or you or to*- know- 
who actually doc* it? 

K— -Wed, it wouldnh be the Judge. The Judge has no 
jurisdiction. I think it would be the President 
E — OK. 

K — But it has its own problems that by doing that 
you in effect say publicly, well, OK, the Department of 
Justice and the attorney general and the U.S. Attorney 
and the FBI arc all corrupt I've now found that out 
and have got to get myself a new — 

E — Of course, we've reamed that right straight 
through. 



ifixou, on njril 30, VfT$i 



"I Vive inn t. ••acted hiia L tho now /-.t 
consider it appropriate, ho KX&i lias the 
for . xi rtcro arising out of the- 



tomoy Ctoieral, Blliot Ri char.. non j that if he should 
authority to naxve a special nupervioing ])r03ocutor 



Richardson, on May 1, 1 < 17 ;. * 

“I have decided that I will, if confirm*! , v o^ciai prosecutor and give him 

all tho independence, authority and rttaff sup;>ort needed to carry out the tauks entrusted 
to h±:%” 

Ronnie /Seiglcr, on October 20, 1 973 : 



»rp r ., 

the hV. y/ 
boor; -.boils? 
: .a tier will 
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ent h’ixon has tonight dj3cliarged Arcliibald Cox, the 3 pecial prosecutor in 
p case# , • .furthermore, the office of the Watergate special prooecutior. has 
.o' 5 *, « .It:-: f auction to investigate ax:u prosecute those involved in tint: Vh> to 
to transferred back into the tnutitu:ion/il framework of the hepartnent of 
rc it will be carried out with thoroughnean and vigor# 11 
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WJIUCK VO UICHAIdWON 



from Nixon ututonunt of April "jO, 1 97j5i 



Ao tho now At fco'moy General, I hnvo today namod Elliot Itichurduon.,,,1 luive givon 
liirn absolute authority to «uuko ull docioiono bearing upon tho prosecution of tho Watergate • 
cuoo und rolatod wnttera* 




iliKlXiK OU tiltiCIAL PilObliCUTOR 



from rcnvirkn at Ropublictin fiuuWraiuiri^ rtiimor, May 9, 1 9751 

^ f, llnor ^ Cann cim * mVo confidence in tho fact that the new nornineo for 

Attoxvioy Conoco., Ulliot Riclumlaon, mid tho special procoeutor that ho will apnoint 
r! 1 t a ?. cane will liavo tho total cooperation of tho executive branch of tldo Qovornncnt, 
They will cot to tho bottom of this thin € . Thoy will D co to it that all of those who or'o 
Guilty nro .prosecuted mid nro brought to justice. That is tho pledge I make tonirJit, 

- txiat.I think tho American 1 pcopjo aro entitled to it# 

But I would add that the placo where that should happen in in tlie courts' of law. 



OnfTines, 5/10/75) 



From Uixon letter to Richnrd3on p Oct. 19, 1975: 



I am instructing you to direct Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox... that he is to . 
make no further attempts by judicial process to obtain tapes, notes, or memoranda of ' 
Presidential conversations. I regret the necessity of intruding, to this veiy limited 
extent, on tho independence tlwit I promised you with regard to Watergate when I announced- 
youi* appointment. . • 

■ • . • . • ' . 

'■ . (Wash. POST, 10/24/75) 
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P ENDING SEC. RICHARDSON’S confirms- 
tlon as attorney general, I have asked 
him to Involve himself immediately In the in- 
vestigative process surrounding the Water- 
gate matter. As attorney general, Mr. Rich- 
ardson will assume full responsibility and 
authority for coordinating all federal agen- 
cies in uncovering the whole truth about 
this matter, and recommending appropriate 
changes in the law to prevent future cam- 
paign abuses of the sort recently uncovered... 
He will have total support from me in get ! 
ting thli Job done. f 

— White Houst iMcmeiif. May 1. (!) 7.7 
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“Though I have not wished to Intrude 
upon the independence of the special 
prosecutor, I hero felt It necessary to 
direct him, u an employe of the execu- 
tive branch, to make no further attempts 
by Judicial process to obtain tapes, notea 
or memoranda of Presidential conversa- 
tions.” ‘ 

—President Nixon 1 
• Cct 19,^973_ 
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I N HIS PRESS CONFERENCE . today,. 

Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox made 
it apparent that ha will not comply with the 
instructions I issued to him, through Attor-. 
ney General Richardson, yesterday. Clearly 
the government of the United State* cannot . 
function if employees of the executive 
branch are free to Ignore in this fashion the 
instructions of the President Accordingly in 
your capacity of acting attorney general, I 
direct you to discharge Mr. Cox Immediately 
and to take ;all steps necessary to return to 
the Department of Justice the functioni now 
being performed by the Watergate Special 
Prosecution force. 

— Letter to Robert H Both. Oct. 20 t 1073 
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NATIONAL IJX’UitITY AND Fid II IDO! I III INFORMATION 

’ ‘ ) • 



Nixon r, pooch of Hay 9, 1961, in rounonao to Kennedy plea to prcoo of April 27 for moro 
"aolf-rcatruint" on national occurity ionucat 

, Uo reporter worth his salt would deliberately publish information hurtful to 

national necurity. Prooident Kennedy’ n remark will inevitably encourage covornmunfc 
officials to further withhold information to which the public ia entitled.... 

The plea of aecurity could woll become a cloak for errors, misjudgomonto, and 
other failinea of Government, The whole concept of a return to secrecy in peacetime 
demonstrates a profound miaundoratandinG of the role of a free press as oppoaed to 
that of a controlled pres 3 , • 



(Quoted by Marianne Means in 
Phila, INqUXRFR, \2/U r / r JJ>) 




KbUiWUC WliIAK-IM COViil UP 



Zlotjlor rosponso to NYTimon story that Nixon twlco tried to prevent tlio rolcnoo to tho 
coui't of dotuiln of tho broak-in at Elluberg'u puyoliiatrlst'o office I 



Any rol’oronco or suggestion mado by anyone tlmt/rrooident woiild havo procoedod 
in tiny otlior way tlian to provide information to the coui’t i3 complctoly unfounded, 

1 * * 

from NYTimes, 5/10/73 



from statomont accompanying STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, May 22, 1973* ' 

l , 

It wan not until the time of my own invositgution, that I learned of tho break-in 
at the office of Dr, Kllsberg's psychiatrist, end I specifically authorized the furnishing 
of this information to Judgo Byrne, 



from Nixon statement issued August 15, 1973: 

On May 22 I said that "it was not until the 

^ own Inwitigitlon thtt n 

j Warned o t th# break-ln at I 
‘ , the office of Mr. KlUbertfa 

p^ychUtriit, and i ipedil- 

' | cally authorised thb fumlak* , f 

. i lug of thU Information to i 
• * Judgo Byrne” After a very •! 

' cartful review, I hav# dateiv , 

’ • • ' ; mined that this ftatemant of " 

1 # ) mint It not prodasly accu- ; 

• rata, It waa on Mardt 17th \ 

' ! that I flrtt learned 1 of th# : ’ j 

i break-in at tho office of Dr, r \' 
i Fielding, and that waa’foifr*'; 

’ ' {.. day* before tha beginning c 

■s " i tny own investigation ou-i! 

• • - j Marc^21at; I woa totrl 

, .t, ! that Nothing brw^of'evl- l 

. donee hid been obtained in / 
.-• • • ! tba breakdm On April 18th lv(. 

i Uanied that the Justice De-j} 
partment . had Interrogated./, 
or was going to interrogate ! 
Mr.* Hunt about }hls break- •! 
In, L waa gravely concerned 
that other activities of the 
Special Investigations Unit 



tine of my 



> v* 
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roicht be disclosed, because I knew this could seriously injure the national security. • 
Consequently, I directed Mr. Peterson to stick to the Watergate investigation and stay 
out of national security matters. On April 25th Attorney General KLeindienst camo-to ine 
and urged tliat the fact of tho break-in should be disclosed to tho court, despite the 
fact that, since no evidence had been obtained, the law did not clearly require it. I • 
concurred, and authorized him to report the break-in to Judge Byrne. * ' . . / • 



From United States, Coda, Title '18, y ecti6n 3 : ■ ' • . • ' s ' ’ 

Whoever, knowing that un offense MMM. against the United States has been committed, 
receives, relieves, comforts, or assists iHXXX* the offender in order to hinder or prevent 
his approhonsion, tri<il or punisliment, in jin accessory af tor the fact. • 

•. ■ ' ■ 

From irYTimos, 5/19/73* "Under Soction 15, IC, of Title 10, USC, it is a folony to willfully 
obstruct, dolay or provont tlio communication information relating to a violation of any 
criminal statute of tho Unitod Status by any person to a criminal investigator.,,, The ' 
maximiun puniolunont isfivo yours in prison, a fine of S5,000, or both,"' - ' 

. • • . i . •’ V 
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P — Who else do you think has — 

D — Potential criminal Liability? 

P— Yeah. 

D — I think Ehrlichman docs. I think that uh — 

P — Why? 

D— Because of this conspiracy to burglarize the Ells- . 
berg doctor’s office, 

P — That is, provi ded Hunt’s breaks ? 

lire 
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t ' You see, John is con- 
cerned, as you know, about the Ehrlichman situation. 
It worries him a great deal because, and this is why the 
JUi nt problem is so serious, because it had nothing to 
do with the campaign. It has to do with the Ellsbcrg 
case I don’t know what the hell the — (unintelligible) 

H — But what I was going to say — 

P — What is the answer on this? How vou keep it 
out. I don't know. Vou can't keep it out if Hunt talks. 
\ou see the point is irrelevant. It has goilcn to this 
• point — 

, ^ Y° u might put it on a national security grounds 
basis. 

H — It absolutely was. 

D — And say that this was — 

H — (unintelligible) — CIA — 

D— Ah— 

H — Seriously, 

• P National Security. We had to get information for 
national security grounds. 

^ — Then the question is, why didn’t the CIA do it 
or why didn't the FBI do it? 

P Because we had to do it on a confidential basis. 

H — Because wc were checking them. 

P — Neither could be trusted. 

H — It has basically never been proven. There wa£ 
reason to question their position. 

P With the bombing thing coming out and every- 
thing coming out, the whole thing was national se- 
curity. 

D— I think wc could get by on that. 

P Oft that one I think wc should simply say this 
was a national security investigation that was con- 
ducted. And on that basis, I think the same in the 
drug field with Krogh. Krogh could say he feels he did 
not perjure himself. Ho could say it was a national 
security matter. That is why— 

163 



D— That is the way Bud rests easy, because he is 
convinced that he was doing. He said there was treason 
about the country, and it could have threatened the 

way the war was handled and (expletive deleted) 

P— Bud should just say it was a question of national 
security,- and I was not in a position to divulge it Any- 
way, let’s don’t go beyond that.- " — --- 

/• ’ ,/cy 



P — And Hunt would get off by telling them the ; 
Ellsbcrg thing. \ 

D — No Hunt would go to jail for that too— he ; • 
should understand that [ 

P — That’s a point too. I don’t think I would throw ; 
that out. I don’t think we need to go into everything. } 
(adjective deleted) thing Hunt has done, • 

D— No, i 

P — Some of die things in the national security area, | 

Yes. ‘ ! 
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c Let’s suppose I am called at some time. Our 
position on that is that I wasn’t a prosecutor, that he 
was sent out to do an investigation on Ellsbcrg. And 
when wc discovered what he was up to, we stopped 
him. Now I suppose that lets Ellsbcrg out, because there 
are search and seizure tilings here that may be sufficient 
at least for a mistrial, if not for — 

P — Isn’t that case about finished yet? 

E— Oh, it will go a little while yet. 
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And Krogh is very frank in saying, 
U I authorized this operation in Los Angeles, no two 
ways about it.” He says, “If I am asked, that’s what 
I will say and I will resign and leave the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and get out of town.” He said, 
‘‘^h°ught at the time we were doing the right thing 

^ P — Should he? 

^ — J don’t think he will have to. Number one. I 
! t/ii/K M»j;p wjp vifi*'*. hhr. .p /.»/.* da 7 vo?uic’ 
v' :he nVional security tent over this wnoie opera- 
tion. 

P — I sure would. 

E — And say there arc a lot of things that went on 
in the national interest where they involved taps, they 
involved entry, they involved interrogation, they in- 
volved a lot of things and I don’t propose to open 
that up to (unintelligible) just hard line it. . 

P — I think that is what you have to do there. But 
I wanted to get that one put, 

I* 
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«.i-Dob 3d Sl'l-i ,cTn ‘‘don*t~ hC ’ S *-rin 

though — what was that? Oh I £ "’ g ,r ? ub,cs ™- Al- 
bo — that could bc-you SC e H, i" Wh . at that «>uM 
‘bat’s what that is. Hunt worl .H • ° P " ra " ons before— 
you know, on some natioml L In .^ c White House, 

iix "~ 
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P— That is why, John, I want to nail down what 
Dean said about other bugs on the White House and so 
forth, and so on, I assume that is the Plumbers opera- 
iion. 

E — No, no. What he is referring to is the FBI’s bugs 
498 



on (he journalists in the first year he was nominated. 

P — (Unintelligible) 

E — Hold on. No, no. These were almost all FBI 
bugs. What T said all National Security — 

P — But I was wondering what your advice if I should 
not tell him today that anything in that area is National 
# • Security (unintelligible) 

E — I think you should, and I think it should cover 
not only that but Plumbing operation and anything else 
of which he has knowledge that I am (unintelligible) 
that with Executive Privilege right now. 

P — Executive Privilege — 

E — And I don’t want to ever hear (unintelligible) dis- 
cuss those matters. 

P— Yeah. 

E — (Unintelligible) 

P— I don’t Jtaow_whether he did. He might have. 

■ m 
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p — One other thing. On this privilege thing — nothing 
is privileged that involves wrongdoing. 

D — That is correct. 

P — On your part or wrongdoing on the part of 
anybody else. I am telling you that now and I want 
you when you testify, if you do, to say that the Presi- 
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dent told you that. Would you do that? Would you 
agree to that? 

D — Yes sir. 

P — Fine. However, let me say with regard to what 
we call the electronic stuff they heard, and what I have 
now found is in the leak area of the national security 
area. That I consider privileged. 

D — I do too. 

P — And I think ybu should say, for example, on 
that. What I mean is I think in the case of the Kraft’s 
stuff what the FBI did, they were both fine. I have 
checked the facts. There were some done through 
private sources. Most of it was done through /the 
Bureau after we got — Hoover didn’t want to do Kraft. 
What it involved apparently, John, was this: the leaks 
from the NSC. They were in Kraft and others columns 
and we were trying to plug the leaks and we had to get 
it done and finally, we turned it over to Hoover. And 
then when the hullabaloo developed we just knocked 
it off altogether. But in my view, I consider that 
privileged, 

D — I have no intention of raising that in any con- 
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P — Well, John, let me say this is quite the operator. % i . t> 

We first talked about the work he did before this began. ralMn 4 | 

I said that I wanted him to know that it is national se- 
curity work. He said i consider it so. I said, “Have 
you told anybody about it?” He said, “No. I don’t 
intend to. I don't intend to say a thing more than I 
need to say in answering questions with regard to this 
matter, and I will not comment on anything else of , 

course. I will not comment on any conversation I have 1 

had with the President.” So far as he is concerned, 

that operation will not be discussed. Of course, the 

problem I suppose is as far as others arc concerned or 

were involved. But if they do John, I would play it 

straight out. Damn it, of course we do this. 
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I li? — Oh, incidontly, I have — there’s one other item 
that I wouldn't put down. That in the course the 
negotiations, in the course of trial preparations, it be- 
came clear that Hunt had received certain documen- 
tation from CIA. He also received the loan of a camera 
and what have you. 

P — Y call — yeah — yeah. 

HP — We anticipated that they might — the defen- 
dants might — try and defend by attacking the CIA. 

We asked the CIA people — we were told that they 
were simply responding to a routine request from 
another government agency to help out Hunt who was < 

on a special assignment, and they — 

P — This was (inaudible) die White House? 

HP — Yes sir. 

P — That was perfectly proper. He was conducting an 
investigation from the national security area for the 
White H ouse at t hat point. 
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H— Yeah. But I think at some point, like you do on 
anything else, you gotta face up to the fact that the^guy 
is either a friend or a foe — or a neutral. If he’s a 
neutral you don’t have to worry about him; if he's a 
friend you rely on him, if he’s a foe you fight him, 

. and this guy — it seems at this point — is a foe. 

P — When I talked to him. I said, “Now John, any 
conversations are (unintelligible) I said, “Anything 
(unintelligible) National Security are (unintelligible) 
you understand?” He said, “Yes (unintelligible) tes- 
tified to it (unintelligible).” 

H— OK. He said it and it was no problem for him 
to say it. But it was no problem for him to say a lot 
of tilings to us over the last couple of weeks too. 

P — The point is, if you break if off with him, then 
he could go out and say, “Screw the (unintelligible).” 

H — No he can’t. It’s not his privilege. It’s yours. 

P — I know it’s mine, but — 

H — If he screws the privilege — 

P — Well, I think you have to charge Henry Petersen 
or whoever is in charge here with protecting your 
privilege and then that’s got to go down to Silberman 
and Silberman has to be cautioned that he is not to go 
into matters of executive privilege — he is not to go into 
matters of national security importance. Any matters 
involving a conversation with the President — or na- 
tional security, anything like that, they can ask me. 

'•*" * ” ' } 

P — Yep. Anything on the (unintelligible) thing, the 
plumbing thing was national security, the ITT thing. 
No, I can’t believe it was that — you know — the Hunt 
thing there. That will just have to handle the way it is. 
(Unintelligible) Colson about (unintelligible) Hunt 
thing? 

E — I don’t know. If anybody around here did, if 
anybody did it, was Dean. 

H — I doubt if Dean knew about that. You see Dean 
and Colson never tracked particularly well together, 

I don’t think. 

E — Whoever operates this at the Justice Department 
has to be told that the inquiry must not jeopardize 
your privilege. Some day they’re going to try and put 
you in a crunch spot. 

P — Sure. 

E — And they’ll put a question to me and Til say, 

“I can’t take that question and then Til be back to 
you and it’s going to be hard.” 

P — No turning it off. It’s national security — national 
security area — and that is a national security problem. 

E — Or, if it is something that you and I have dis- 
cussed directly. 

P — (expletive removed) it 
E — I’ll just (expletive removed) that — Til just — 

H — I don’t think anybody is going to try to challenge 
that. 

P — (unintelligible) conversations with the President 
(unintelligible). 
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